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[he Perfect Memial 


ROOTED deep in the heart of some member 
of your congregation is the memory of one who 
has meant much to him in life. 


It is a vivid memory, a precious memory, 
memory that cries out for expression. And 
though he search the world, he will find no 
medium of expression quite so beautiful or 
appropriate as the music of a Harmonically 
Tuned Deagan Carillon. : 


May we send you details of a plan that helps to 
assure the installation of a Memorial Carillon 
in your church at the earliest possible moment 
following victory? J. C. Deagan, Inc., 141 
Deagan Bldg., Chicago 13, IIL. 


DEAGAN 


HARMONICALLY TUNED 


Dr. A. J. 
_CRONI 


New Novel 


The Green 
Years 


‘An answer to the public need of th 
moment; in this case, spiritual strengtl h 


and reafhrmation of faith.” : 
—Olga Owens, Boston Post 


“. .. a gripping story... a stirring nar- 
rative of an uphill struggle against odds 

that at times were overwhelming.” 
—Thomas F. Coakley, DD 
Pittsburgh, Pa 4. 


“Here is a novel forthright and « dy- 
namic of noble proportions . . . in any 
‘day it is great to find so clean and cha 

lenging a book.’-—Daniel A. Poling, 
Christian Herald. a 


$2.50 
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NOW .. - FAMILY 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


The Ministers Life and Casualty 
Union now offers hospital benefits | 
to both the minister and his family. 

This new service is added to 
Health and Accident Insurance 
Policies and reimburses you for 
hospital and nursing expense as 
provided in the contract. 


INVESTIGATE THIS GREAT NEW SERVICE TODAY! 


NO OBLIGATION — NO AGENT TO CALL 
IO Sto N De.) N=1H Ee COUPON 


The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
100-A West Franklin, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


LIFE, HEALTH, * 
Please send me information on your Family Hospital 
ACCIDENT AND Reimbursement plan as announced in The Expositor for 
HOSPITAL May, 1945. 
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Technique for Visiting Sick 

Mother’s Ordination Address 

Peacetime Conscription 

Candlelight Service ° 
God's Financial Plan 


years in the Pacific thea 
of war, with MacArthur, 
turns to the States to succé 
Maj. Gen. William R. A 
old, Catholic, who has be 
Chief of Chaplains for ei 
years. Colonel Miller is 
Episcopalian. 
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Make Me to Understand 
Charles Haddon Nabers 


Pray for More Life 
Orvis F. Jordan 


Allies of the Truth 


Paul Re Kits E ST. LUKE’S RECTORY 
What Do I Mean to Christ ato wn OT et re 
William Bishop Gates The Expositor, Feb. 23, 1943 
Junior Sermons Ee A ee ee 241 : Cleveland, Obio. 


Humbugs 
Singing in the Rain 
Jimmie Keeps Record 


This is my 47th subscription to Curt 
Anecdotes and The Expositor, having be} 


Big: Muscles in 1899. Being a “charter subscriber, ii 

*. not unlikely my name is at the head of 

Mii strations Pig Rac S aot S Poet Be RRS list. Certainly the record is longer than 

Wm. J. Hart, D.D. 40 years” of the “Scotch-Irish Reformed P. 
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OXFORD 
BIBLES 


are made in so great a 
variety of styles and 
prices that there is 
one to suit every occa- 
sion and every purse 
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At all Booksellers 
OXFORD_UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New York 


A Facstmile of the First Life Insurance 
Policy issued in America. 


The first life insurance policy 
issued in America was issued by the 
Fund. The Indenture issued on the 
life of Francis Alison in 1761 is the 
first of record with the Fund. The 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund today 
has almost twenty-three thousand 
policies on the lives of ministers, 
their wives and theological students. 


( ae Fund is the largest 


organization of Protestant 


‘movement 


clergymen in the world to- 
day. It covets the confidence 
displayed in the Fund by 
ministers, their wives and 
Theological students of all 
Protestant Denominations. 


HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE 
for those of your 
> (Church now in the 
rae Mea or ois en | armed forces. 


Looks Like Bronze 
Plaques are cast from 
a special plastic 
formula, resembling 
bronze. Mounted on 
genuine walnut. 
Easily attachable 
nameplates may be 
ordered as needed. 
All kinds of designs and sizes available. 


Modestly Priced - Within the Reach of All 


| ARRANGE NOW FOR BRONZE POST-WAR TABLETS | 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


U. S. BRONZE SIGN CO. 


‘570 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For any information about 
life insurance write 


Founded 1717 (<afa-=43) Chartered 1759 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, D. D., PRESIDENT 


The First Life Insurance Company in America 
The Oldest in the World 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA. 3, PA. 


Vital religion needs no defense. 
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The seventh and final volume in A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity series of which Foreign Affairs has sa 
“Unquestionably one of the few great and durable works of 
comprehensive scholarship to be produced in our time. 


ADVANCE THROUGH 
STORM 


A.D. 1914 and After with Concluding Generalizations 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 


eS 


T us book must be viewed 
as not only the successor of 
its six predecessors, but also 
as the copestone of the entire 
massive edifice. The first 
three-fourths recount develop- 
ments in the World Church 
during the period of the 
World Wars, since 1914. 
Then, the author gathers up 
in comprehensive summary 
the major lessons which 
emerge from the chronicle of 
Christianitys movement 
through the whole nineteen 
centuries. Each part holds 
for every serious student of 
the Church, commanding, in- 
deed indispensable, import 
ance.’ — Henry Pitney Van 
Dusen. 
Each volume $4.00 
At Your Bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHED 
WORSHIP PROGRAM 
FOLDERS 


General and Seasonal 


In Purpose 


ON HAND 
IN LARGE VARIETY 


D 


Samples on Request 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


New Address 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
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EUCHARISTIC 
CANDLES and 
VESPER LIGHTS 


Consistently dependable 
service has earned a 
nation-wide acceptance 
for Emkay Candles. The 
Emkay trade-mark is a 
positive guarantee of 
sharp, clean burning 


candles of the highest 
quality. To avoid delay 
and shipping difficulties, 
order supply now. 


Write for folder illus- 
trating the complete 
line of Emkay Candles 


EMKAY CANDLES 


A Division of MUENTH-KREUZER CANDLE co., Inc. 


SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 
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the banks of the river Jabbok, he was 

a changed man. In nothing is this more 
evidence than when he said to his brother 
u, “I will lead on softly according as... 
children be able to endure.’’ (Gen. 33:14) 
e of the sure tests of true manhood is the 
tude one has toward youth. When one is 
ling to lead on softly for the sake of the 
[dren it is surely a mighty good sign. 
And. the care of its youth is a test also of 
ation and a civilization. Surely Jesus made 
s clear again and again. (Matthew 18:1-6) 
e test of a people is not the census, nor the 
2 of cities and crops,—no, but rather the 
id of men that are produced. I suppose 
t many would wish that children could be 
ned into good adults on an assembly line. 
fortunately, however, fine manhood or 
manhood cannot be thus developed. Presi- 
it Garfield’s old story is in point: “A mush- 
ym can develop over-night, but an oak takes 
vundred years.” 
The war has dislocated home life. This 
s inevitable—one of war’s most frightful 
ualties. Workers are needed in specific 
as, and fathers are drawn there. This 
essitates separation from their families, and 
en what is worse—the transplanting of those 
nilies into sections where there are facilities 
erly inadequate even for mental develop- 
nt, let alone spiritual growth. These mush- 
ym communities are frequently barren of all 
tural and religious life. 
Night shifts and Sunday work cannot but 
rupt normal living. It was about eight 
lock in the evening. A girl of twelve fear- 
ly came to the door in answer to my ring. 
ree younger brothers and sisters had been 
t in her care. Father had just gone off to 
rk, while mother had not yet returned from 
r shift. Think of the blasting effect such 
iditions would have upon growing children. 
Yes, upon the children falls the brunt of the 
r.. Upon them its terrible consequences 
me. They do not suffer alone from the 
mbs from out the skies which fall with 
ch devastating effect. But the destructive 


[ihe Jacob wrestled with the angel on 
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CRISIS 


hatreds and prejudices which war breeds so 
prolifically—these also blight and ruin. No 
previous generation has suffered emotional 
stimulation in such strong doses as has the 
generation now growing up about us. They 
are bombarded hourly by radio, press, or movie. 
And because the people have become thrill- 
intoxicated these vehicles of propaganda are 
stepped up to high pitch so that our sodden 
brains might catch at least some impressions. 

Whatever greatness or grandeur has come to 
America is due, in large measure, to her homes. 
There was a day when the word “‘father” and 
“mother” had distinct meanings. Somehow 
they suggested strength and example. And 
home—what pictures that word suggests! The 
winding road under the trees, the bright flowers 
along the picket fence, the big sitting room 
where all the members of the family met and 
mingled. How well I recall the long winter 
evenings spent in the sitting room around the 
table covered with a red cloth and lighted with 
the oil lamps. Such recollections are precious. 
They bring refreshment to the soul. 

In contrast with all this, our children, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them today march home 
after school to find that ‘‘Mom’’ isn’t home. 
It is not unlikely that many of them will de- 
velop mild or acute cases of. delinquency be- 
cause “Mom’’ was too busy at the war plant 
to solve their little problems upon their return 
from school. An additional 6,000,000 women 
will be called from our homes to take jobs at 
our war-plants. A tired and distraught mother 
will hardly be much of a help to a child 
suffering from “‘war-jitters.” 

A Roman father could legally put his child 
to the sword. But our modern world can go 
him one better. By long drawn out abuses 
inspired by neglect the modern father or 
mother can mete out death to the child on the 
installment plan. J. Edgar Hoover speaks of 
the present generation, not as the lost gener- 
ation, but as the betrayed generation. And 
he is right! Not only is a great injustice being 
done the children in this our day by neglectful 
parents, but a further injustice is thus perpe- 
trated upon future generations. Whenever evil 
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seeds are planted one can always be sure that 
a terrifying harvest will have to be gathered. 

In many cases mothers in overalls would do 
well to go back to the nurseries. Certainly, if 
full and adequate care for the children is not 
assured, every last mother would do well to 
go back. In both England and Russia mothers 
of young children are exempt by law from 
working outside their homes. America, with 
her vast resources, can and must solve its pro- 
duction problem without jeopardizing its 
greatest resource—tomorrow’s Americans. 

Already the sad results are all too apparent. 
The greatest number of criminal arrests are 
made in the eighteen-year age group. Young 
people under twenty-one years of age accounted 
for 15 per cent of all arrests for murder, 34 
per cent of all arrests for robbery and larceny, 
and 50 per cent of all arrests for burglary. 
This trend continues. The age of most fre- 
quent arrests went down to eighteen from 
nineteen. Teachers are finding their children 
much harder to control than they were one 
or two years ago. Throughout our schools 
delinquency is definitely on the increase. 

A wise writer with keen insight has declared, 
“The world’s history is the luckless result of 
luckless childhoods.” What is the use of 
chasing the Hitlers and the Mussolinis out of 
our front yard if we allow personalities just as 
sinister to develop in our back yards? The 


sad deformities of life who cut such a wide- 


swathe of ruin down through the ages must be 
accounted for by one or by all the institutions 
which make it their prime purpose to educate 
for life—the home, the church, and the school. 

The delinquent child, almost from the cradle, 
is unruly, disobedient, defiant, and rebellious. 
Very early the tendency to take other children’s 
toys, to threaten with some weapon, to jeer at 
those who pass by, manifests itself. Around 
them, one marks the turmoil and the havoc 
which leaves both parents and children tense 
and exhausted. If then corrective remedies are 
to be applied, they must be drastically applied 
in the earlier years. However, it is good to 
remember that the so-called “bad boy’ or 
“bad girl’ possesses positive and potential 
qualities. In them is to be found much good. 
The discovery of this good necessitates, of 
coutse, understanding and patience. Often, 
such children who are ever wanting to do 
things, just need to have their ambitions guided 
or redirected. 

Our attention is often called to the fourteen 
and fifteen-year-olders, who are acting up. 
Doubtless, they feel that they have been left 
out of the war effort, and consciously or un- 
consciously are nurturing resentment. Clearly, 
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¥ 
something must be done for these childre 
They do present a problem, which wise min 
and kind hearts must solve. It is all too ey 
dent that the character, integrity and courag 
which must be built in them if a bright 
tomorrow is to be assured, can never be dor 
if moral values are overthrown in the name ¢ 
the war effort. 

It is estimated that there are 40,000,0€ 
children in America. At least, that is @ 
number constituting the generation which Wi 
be in charge of affairs in the post-war worl 
“Train up a child in the way he should g 
and when he is old he will not depart 2 
it,’ is an old Scriptural admonition. TI 
greatest and most effective cure for the juveni 
crime wave sweeping America is to acq 
our youth with the Christ Who is able to say 

A newspaper account told of a southern gi 
the daughter of a poor farmer, who made ] 
way to Memphis, where for the first time i 
her life she saw such things as electric light 
trolley-cars, and moving pictures. She w. 
described as intelligent, but had never hear 
of Winston Churchill, Franklin D. Roosevel 
Marshal Stalin, Herr Hitler, or Benito Muss 
lint. This, of course, is amazing. But is 
any less amazing that 17,000,000 children i 
our beloved country have never been inside « 
a Sunday School, or a Church?  Seventee 
million represents about one-eighth of our tot 
population. To think of a group as large: 
that, of the entire population in some of tt 
smaller nations of the world, growing u witl 
out a saving knowledge of the aed Jest 
Christ should certainly arouse the Church t 
its very toes. 

Stephen Leacock once said, “The parent wh 
could see his boy, as he really is, would shal 
his head and say, “Willie is no good. I'll se 
him’.” The Chinese have a saying, “Give you 
child a licking every day. If you do not kno 
why, the child does.” The child offers di 
tinctly the largest opportunity of life. It 
a wonderful thing to take a bit of gold, an 
a steel spring, and a few jewels, and mak 
them into a watch that keeps time with th 
sun. It is a wonderful thing to take a b 
of canvas, and a few brushes, and some pain 
and make of them a Millet’s “Angelus.” 
is a wonderful thing to take a pine board, 
few strings, and a pot of glue, and make « 
them an instrument that can sob out an “Ay 
Maria.” But nothing in all the world is ; 
wonderful as to sit down with a child, enlarg 
his horizons, push back the foot-hills, af 
enrich his understanding. It is little wond 
then that Henry Ward Beecher, when aske 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Het Us Aonor 


— Mother’s Day ! 


C. IRVING BENSON, D.D. 


YVERY day is mother’s day for me. 1 
constantly commune with my mother, for 
whom I never cease to be thankful. 

10 less real because she has passed beyond 

tim of my sight into the world of the 
it. Her love and wit, her encouragement 
rebuke, her sacrifice and demands, her 

etosity and her thrift are a memory, a 

acy -and an inspiration for which I am 

‘ully grateful. 

‘omorrow is Mother's Day when many 

ple will wear a white flower and, I hope, 

to church and give thanks for the blessing 

a good and honored mother. 

My friend, Dr. C. N. Button, in his booklet, 

others and Others,” complains that the 

discriminate glorification of motherhood 
ch has become a feature of Mother’s Day 
nons, has gravely weakened the appeal of 
day.” A little debunking of a day drenched 
sentimentality would, he suggests, be all to 
good and he appeals for a return to sanity. 

s a brave, lively little book which I heartily 

imend. 

fhe truth is that some mothers need spank- 

and Dr. Button deals faithfully with the 
hers- who through carelessness or ignor- 

e ot sheer selfishness or an entirely false 

e of values, fail their children in the high- 

things of all. 

there is the indulgent mother who never on 

‘account crosses her adored child, and 

sfies every whim now at the cost of un- 

ng the child for adult life later. The 

id mother, herself so obsessed with the 

ire ‘to have a good time’’ that she sets no 

net ideal before her sons and daughters. 
morally neutral mother whose children are 
et taught what is wrong by its proper name. 
thousands of women have deliberately put 
uder matrimony and maternity. Some 
ugh sheer thoughtlessness, are making the 
it refusal. If children stand in the way 
heir pleasures, their social advancement or 

r social work, then there shall be no 

dren. 


ourne, Australia. 
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With all this, I agree. But I want to go 
on to plead for the mother of today. Is not the 
problem of adequately caring for children one 
of the factors which deters some grand women 
from becoming mothers? 

When many of the mothers whose mem- 
ories are associated with lavender and old lace 
had their children, domestic help was plentiful 
and maiden aunts had scarcely begun to seek 
careers of their own and were always at hand 
to help. The young mother of today, even 
if she is fortunate enough to be living in an 
adequate house or flat, has the full responsi- 
bility of children, cooking, cleaning and car- 
ing for a husband. If the home is pagan 
she may come into competition with other 
women and she cannot afford to become a 
worn drudge. The problem becomes more 
difficult when the husband is at the war and 
she has to go out to work, maybe in a mu- 
nition factory. 

All honor to the dear old mothers—nothing 
too good can be said and sung in their praise. 
But I want to appeal to all to honor the 
mother of today and to help her so that she 
need not be afraid to have more children. 
Without an adequate population we cannot 
permanently hold this vast continent, and the 
best migrants are those who come through the 
gates of birth. 

The young mother of today is confronted 
with problems which are enough to break her 
spirit, and the inadequate housing situation is 
multiplying these difficulties, 

I want to pay a warm tribute to the enter- 
prise of those social organizations which are 
helping to solve the problems that beset 
mothers today. The Country Women’s Asso- 
ciation, for instance, has formed a company of 
emergency housekeepers to help mothers who 
have to go into hospital or need a holiday. 
Obviously care has to be taken in the selection 
of these women who go into homes for a 
fortnight and take charge of the children, the 
cooking and generally keep things going. Un- 
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fortunately, the demand exceeds the supply of 
such helpers even for members of the Asso- 
ciation, The Y.W.C.A. and the A.I.F. 
Women’s Association also have small groups 
of these emergency housekeepers, and I under- 
stand that the Housewives’ Association pro- 
poses to work along these lines. 

The Women’s Hospital is to be congratu- 
lated on the provision of a kindergarten so 
that mothers who attend as out-patients and 
have to take their children with them, can be 
relieved of the care of them while they are 
receiving attention. Some of the department 
stores in the City provide well-equipped creches 
which look after children while mothers do 
necessary shopping. 

Another excellent provision are the play- 
grounds under the direction of a supervisor 
where children can play while mothers go on 
their errands for the home. All this is ad- 
mirable and deserves encouragement for it is a 


recognition of a community responsibility | 
help mothers. 

Someone has suggested as a bedtime pry 
for the modern child: : 
Bless the clean clinic which weighed me wi 

care : 
And the nursery school teacher who tool 
combed my hair. : 
And the Youth Movement leaders, so ca 
worn for me, } 
But my mother, God bless her, she never Se 
me. 

There will be general agreement that for ¢ 
well-being of the child and the community t 
ideal is to make it possible for every moth 
to bring up her bairn in her own home. T 
sentiment of Mother's Day should be ¢ 
pressed in a national determination to hon 
the mothers of today and help them to be 
their burdens. If Germany with a view 
war could encourage motherhood, we shot 
not do less in the greater cause of peace. 


ee 


RELIGION IN-- 


URING the last war, Lord Balfour and 

Henri Bergson found themselves in 

New York City speaking on the same 
platform for the cause of the Allied powers. 
When they had delivered their impassioned 
plea for America’s cooperation, they retired to 
the home of Mr. Choate, where they began a 
discussion which went far into the night. Some 
time later, when asked the topic of the hours’ 
long conversation, the host replied, ‘Immor- 
tality.” 

So it is! Men facing crises turn to religion. 
Good times may be bad for religion, but bad 
times, never. Bad times allow for that un- 
settlement of human convictions upon which 
the claims of noble religion may work. Times 
of trouble perennially turn men to God. 

But, in being honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that not all religionists face reality. A 
large part of religion today, as in every day, 
is concerned with escaping from reality,— 
sticking its head into the sands while the great 
stream of world events runs on. That type of 
religion, however, is not high religion. It is 
not the religion of Jesus. It is a form of 
soporific superstition. 

High religion, the religion of Jesus, faces 
facts, no matter how devastatingly terrifying 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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they may be. That type of religion thrives 
trouble. It throws off its rose-colored len 
and looks the world in the face. Such religi 
can afford to do this because it possesses 1 
ability to meet trouble successfully—to & 
trouble into triumph. 

Jesus did just that on His cross. He tra 
formed that ugly symbol of man’s persist 
capacity for doing harm into a glorious 
tory. “I have overcome the world,” was 
tered by a defeated Man. “I, if I be lifted 
will draw all men unto me’ was declared 
Man who was fast losing all His friends. 
high religion, the religion of Jesus does tl 
it brings us the ‘‘victory which overcometh 
world.” 

The present world scene is shamefully bit 
It presses us to find a solution for internatio 
relationships which taxes our human capa 
for well-doing. This is a great time for 
religion of Jesus. The world cries with 
colored man in an earthquake in Charlest 
“Lord, come quick, come now; Lord, c¢ 
yourself; this is no time for little boys.” 
time for strength, a time for courage, app 
to. the Christian religion, as to no ofl 


A WORLD AT WAR 


HERBERT H. STRO 
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stianity, at its best, is anxious to come to 
etheads with that kind of world. 

1€ present world scene has taught us how 
llingly we have underestimated the degree 
vil which a rotten world could loose. Has 
0 in the same degree taught us the power 
h is available for the solving of our prob- 
? John Burroughs, after the death of his 
, wrote a friend,."'I neeed someone to light 
ne way for me.” Is that not our cry in the 
of so great a tribulation? 

ynsider, now, that humanity at its best 
ys meets divinity. When human resources 
stretched by human inadequacy, God is 
ed and is found. Some may call men’s 
est deeds a sign that humanity is capable 
insuspected heroism, but others may call 
same behaviour a mark of the divine. 
n Captain Oates, a burden to his comrades 
reir polar expedition because of his sick- 
realized what hardships he was bringing 
s cherished friends, he left them, dragging 
elf out over the bleak, ice-ridden northern 
es to death that the cause for which he 
. to that ill-begotten place might succeed. 
¢ would call that human. I call it divine. 
na shy Salvation Army officer swimming 
1¢ broad Atlantic finally found a raft and 
rescued he thanked God for his salvation. 
when he later found that the raft could 
sustain all of its members, some of whom 
- women and children, he quietly slipped 
board never to be seen again. Some might 
that human. I call it divine. So when- 
men rise up to meet life’s hardest tests, 
anity is blended with divinity, and the 
7 of God in the face of Jesus Christ shines 
1. 
t us look further, now. Religion pro- 
; life with meaning. That one is a slave 
ed who fails to see his life in the frame 
large purpose. One of the saddest facts 
t modern man is his apparent inability to 
wer a rich enough perspective for the terri- 
¥ minutiae which infest his day by day 
rience. Not that he does not try to find 
; meaning,—apart from religion—for this 
oes. He seeks to find his meaning in the 
- concerns of race and nation. He sees 
elf in the mirror of his own fancy. He 
ks out to a world which calls back at a 
per. He believes, yes, but that is quite the 
> of his trouble. He gives his loyalty too 
y. He fails to maintain that transcendent 
age point from which all moods and move- 
rs can be judged. He denies the First 
mandment by seeking to believe too much. 
rtow is the way which leadeth unto life.” 
du shalt have no other gods before me.” 
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This, then, is one of religion’s contributions 
to a world at war—it provides a meaning for 
life without which life itself ultimately cannot 
be maintained. It provides a perspective which 
operates like a guide signal from the airport 
to keep pilots on the right course. 

But more than that: Religion provides moti- 
vation. ‘We know more than we can do.” 
“Our aspirations outstrip our practice.” Re- 
ligion, we have been told, might stop preaching 
and teaching today to allow us the chance to 
catch up with its precepts. All that, in a sense, 
is true—too true. But that is not the whole 
story. What most of us need is not to know 
the true and the good and the beautiful, but 
to have a dynamic which will enable us to 
appreciate and utilize them efficiently. I have 
heard “Parsifal;” I cannot wholly comprehend 
its meaning. I have seen Hoffman’s ‘Hands 
of Jesus;’’ I cannot exhaust its meaning. I 
have witnessed the beauty of an undying affec- 
tion; I cannot match it. Weak, limited, know- 
ing good, but not knowing it sufficiently to 
practice it—that is my curse! How can I 
break the chains which so tightly bind me? 
Where is the dynamism which can aid me in 
my striving for the good life? 

The message of religion is clear on this 
point. God is not only Fact; He is MOVE- 
MENT. Paul speaks of “the power of God.” 
Again he says, “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.” That is the 
source of the power, then, which enables us 
to meet the demands of the best that we 
know. God is in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself. 

Now, this kind of power is the source of 
our strength. But, we must present to God 
the type of life through which He can truly 
work. We must cast off our impediments,— 
those weights which hinder us in the race 
for divinity. We must look to God who is 
the author and perfector of our faith. Such 
cleansing makes the rough places plane. Hard- 
ships are overcome. Life blossoms out in 
springtime splendor. As Jeremiah says, ‘Happy 
is he who relies on the Eternal, with the 
Eternal for his confidence. He is like a tree 
planted beside a stream reaching its roots into 
the water; untouched by any fear of the 
scorching heat; its leaves are ever green; it 
goes on bearing fruit in days of drought, and 
lives serene.” (Jeremiah 17: 5-8; Moffatt’s 
translation. ) 


Do we know about life, truth, freedom, love, 
beauty, duty, honesty, kindness, justice, temperance, 
responsibility? Or, do we merely pronounce them 
as words? 
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VOCAL WRITING 


AN AID TO SERMON PREPARATION © a 


BERNARD THOMAS DREW 


. preach?” Content is vital and logic is 
paramount but unless the sermon can be 
preached it is like carrying a precious cargo 
in a locked box with the key missing. The 
material is there but unavailable. 

How can a minister in his study know 
whether his material will stand the test of 
preaching? Experience may indicate the pos- 
sibilities, but even past experience can’t be 
trusted. Each sermon is a new creation and 
therefore is partly out of reach of any past 
experience. The minister probably will not 
know whether his material was preachable until 
after the sermon is preached—then it is too 
late. Why not make the discovery on Saturday 
night? How can this be done? By vocal 
writing of the sermon. 

Vocal writing is more than just mumbling to 
one’s self the outline of the Sunday thoughts. 
It is the actual preaching of the sermon before 
the imaginary Sunday audience. It is, in other 
words, a dress rehearsal. 

Ministers are brilliant and capable. 
have to be to prepare one or two sermons a 
week. They have to be to give those sermons 
expression, on the spot, without the ground 
work of rehearsal. No actor could give his 
lines, even if entirely memorized, without long 
and tedious vocalizing; no reader would expect 
to perform impromptuously. Yet ministers try 
to do it.. They not only recite their material, 
but the composition is original—in the main 
it is untried. How does he expect it to be 
always effective? It can’t be unless it has had 
some manner of rehearsal. 

Rehearsing is hard, boresome work. A man 
takes his material into the cold, unpopulated 
church on Saturday night. There is no music, 
no inspiration of listening audience, no warmth 
of personal association. Standing in that sort 
of environment he is fortified only with his 
sermon material. First, in order to prepare 
himself for his vocal writing and for the 
morrow, he goes to the lectern and reads the 
scripture passage for Sunday. As he reads it 
it may seem flat and quite meaningless. He 
is concerned lest it appear the same way Sun- 
day morning. Thus leaning upon his own 
reaction to his own reading he takes time to 


ay | YHE primary test of a sermon is ‘Will it 
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read and re-read aloud until God speaks 
perfect (or nearly so) expression through 
Certainly God's word is worth reading well 
not the cleverest man can do it without 
hearsal ! 

After the scripture reading rehearsal he | 
wish to speak, vocally, his prayers. Thi 
not easy to do, if the prayers are exte: 
raneous. He is conscious that every wor 
going direct to God. That God is his 
witness,—there’s no feeling that the s 
word used is going to be gobbled by 
pious person, merely that the word is touc 
the listening ear of God. The speaker 
spokesman for the Almighty and so 
beware in the use of thoughts and words. 

The awful moment comes when from t 
pulpit the lone minister speaks his prepa 
words to the congregation that is not the 
What seemed so finished in the study is f 
in expression. : 


—_ 


There seem to be so many words; wo 
everywhere, but the meaning is obscure. n 
may cause a return to the study for a clafi 
cation, a draining off of words and a refueli 
with thoughts. For a half hour, an hour, & 
hours, three hours the minister struggles 
preach his thoughts. Some parts seem to 
vital, they are kept, others must be delete 
Some of the material needs to be punctuat 
with pause, some expressed rapidly, some giv 
a soft pattern, some loud. All the finish # 
is SO necessary is given the sermon so that wh 
Sunday morning comes the sermon is ready 
ready to preach, not ready to be prepared! 

This method can be used with any pract 
of sermon preparation—whether the serm 
be written and read in full or outlined a 
extemporized. No matter the method, | 
sermon needs to be written vocally. In t 
day of radio all church attendants are spe 
educated. They know good diction, ge 
form, good technique. They expect it in | 
minister and should get it. No minister sho 
be so audacious as to go into his pulpit with 
some previous vocalizing of his material. 

Vocal writing is an essential, but it ec 
plenty in time, discouragement, and physi 
energy. Even so it pays double on the 
vestment. 
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ARSONAL COUNSELING 


AM) 


RRY W. ZECHMAN 


DERSONAL counseling and the pastoral 
Ministry are so closely related that it is 
difficult to speak of one without dealing 

h the other. This is especially true from the 

le of the pastoral function. You cannot be 

uccessful pastor or do any degree of effec- 

» work in that area, without counseling in- 

iduals. Every pastor does personal counsel- 
whether it is done consciously and with 

ful planning or more or less unconsciously 

_ without much thought as to the real proc- 

ss involved. 

\ pastor can hardly go through a single day 

work and activity in his field without meet- 

a number of counseling situations. In his 

toral visits in the homes of his people, in 
calls upon the sick in hospitals and other 
itutions and in his contacts with people on 
street or in the church he will again and 
in find himself in a personal counseling sit- 
ion. He just cannot help himself. It is so 
ch a part of his life. 

fhe public position that a pastor holds in a 
munity makes it imperative that he be ready 
offer himself as a personal counselor almost 
rywhere he goes. This does not mean that 
will be forever going about probing into 
er people’s affairs and making himself a 
sance to people who don’t care to have help. 
jetimes it may be necessary to probe into 
ations that seem to need counseling but this 
) be considered unusual. So many situations 
e in which the counseling is sought by the 
viduals or can be offered in a manner that 
be readily acceptable. 
arishioners look to the pastor for advice 
a great variety of experiences. It is im- 
tant, therefore, that he be well enough ac- 
inted with the community and with human 
avior in general that he can meet situations 
ch may come before him with a reasonable 
ree of self-assurance. This does not mean 
‘he must be an expert on every subject that 
be brought to him. Obviously that would 
mpossible. He must, however, have access 
resources which can be recommended to 
¢ who need special attention in dealing 
1 their problems. He is in a very real sense 
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PASTORAL MINISTRY 


a public servant as well as a servant of the 
Lord. The Lord’s work is done most effectively 
when we recognize our limitations in situations 
that require expert guidance but at the same 
time realize that many situations call for’ our 
own help and in some cases the pastor can 
deal much more effectively with a person’s 
problem than a professional counselor or psy- 
chiatrist. This calls for careful thought and 
preparation on the part of the pastor who takes 
his counseling work seriously as he should. 

Religious problems often are a very real part 
of the difficulty which the counselee faces. In 
such cases the pastoral counselor certainly is 
better prepared to deal with him than any one 
else who might attempt to counsel. Who is 
better equipped to help the men and young 
people, as well as children, in the many prob- 
lems that they must face in daily living, than 
the pastor who has faithfully ministered to 
them in preaching and teaching as well as in 
just being a good friend to them? There is a 
relationship between a true pastor and his peo- 
ple that is quite unique because the pastor has 
been close to the people in the most important 
experiences of their lives. He was near and 
had a part when the child was born and chris- 
tened. He had a part in the early training in 
the church school. The pastor was considered 
a friend in youth and when the time came for 
marriage the pastor was sought for advice and 
was given an opportunity to solemnize the 
wedding. Later in the development of the 
young couple’s own home the pastor, if he was 
a true pastor, was welcomed and sought for 
advice and counsel. When death came into the 
home the pastor was there. When sickness was 
upon a member of the family the pastor was 
welcomed even when no one else could call. 
In times of great joy as well as sorrow the 
pastor had a place in their life. Who would 
be better able to counsel in a time of crisis? 
Certainly it is the duty and the privilege of the 
pastor to be ready when counseling is needed 
and sought, or even when it is needed but un- 
sought. 

The Pastor’s Unique Position 

The pastor holds a very unique position 

which is of invaluable help to him as a per- 
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sonal counselor. He has entree into homes; he 
has opportunities to get close to people like 
few other professions can. He has established 
rapport so that his counseling can be less 
formal and thereby much more effective than 
that of a perfect stranger to whom the coun- 
selee might go for help. 

When he visits the sick all kinds of oppor- 
tunities open to him, not only with the sick 
but often with the other members of the house- 
hold, with young people and children, and 
sometimes the influence of his visit reaches out 
into a much wider circle of acquaintances and 
the way is thus prepared for future counseling 
situations. 

When death comes into a home the pastor 
who is a wise counselor can do a great deal to 
lift the thoughts of the family to on-going 
values and to allay fears that may be in evi- 
dence at such times more so than at any other. 
Many a difficulty not directly related to the 
death has been dealt with by wise pastoral 
counselors who were on hand at the opportune 
time or who showed such a real interest at the 
time of death that in later difficulties people 
naturally turned to them for counsel and help. 

Chronic invalids who could never come to 
an office for personal counseling often need 
help in a variety of ways. Here the pastor in 
his regular visits may be of invaluable service 
and his wise counsel will go far with other 
members of the family, too. 

In dealing with mental cases in institutions, 
there is often a very real place for the wise 
pastoral counselor though it is clear that these 
cases are more highly specialized and need 
careful attention. Often the most valuable 
contribution of the pastor is to the other mem- 
bers of the household rather than to the patient 
himself. The awful stigma attached in many 
places to institutional cases for mental trouble 
can be greatly lessened by a wise pastor who 
can show that mental sickness is nothing to be 
ashamed of and carries no more mark of guilt 
than ordinary physical illness in most cases. 

Again the pastoral counselor has an oppor- 
tunity for pre-marital counseling when the 
couple comes to him to be married. Like in so 
many other areas the opportunities keep com- 
ing to him and he should be ready to make the 
most of them. 

In churches where the confessional is used 
extensively, there is another opportunity for 
pastoral dealing with problems of his people. 
Even in other churches the wise listener can 
be of invaluable aid to many who need little 
more than someone to whom they can talk 
about their problem. Stating the problem in 
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words often has its own effect and works 
own cure. 

I have found it most helpful to have a ¢ 
ference with men and women going into 
armed services. It is quite easy to suggest t 
they come to see you before leaving and t 
usually are happy for the invitation. I h 
found again and again that a young per 
has opened himself or herself to me in § 
a visit as never before and through later ¢ 
respondence I have come to know them be 
than when they were home. What a privil 
it is for the pastor to have these contacts! 7 
never can know how much our counseling, 
it ever so informal, may mean to them ast 
go away and when they come back, if they 

Generally, the minister is recognized a 
man of integrity. Parents teach their child 
to respect him and the stage is all set for. 
fulness. We feed to thank God for the 
the path is opened for us to do effective co 
seling and if we fail to prepare for it we 
not worthy of the high calling. By his posit 
in the community and by his ministry of prea 
ing and group activity he himself may h 
prepare the way and smooth the path to 
counseling room. In many cases the path 
well trodden and sometimes it takes a 
deal of time. But did not Jesus deal with & 
viduals at the point where His most effect 
work was accomplished ? 


Counseling On Spiritual Levels 

There is a difference between the pro 
sional non-religious counselor and the paste 
counselor. The difference is in the spitit 
tone of the pastoral counselor for certainly t 
is a vital part of his counseling. Clearly ity 
be the purpose of the pastoral counselor to 
troduce the counselee to God. Not only 1 
he try to help people live with themselves 
also to live with God. This is a major funet 
while it is not of primary importance in 
non-religious counseling. 

Dr. Bonnel’s method of using scripture } 
Sages as spiritual prescriptions in much 
same way as the medical man writes his 
scriptions is interesting along this line. 
tainly one of the pastor's methods of coun 
ing will involve the use of the sacred we 
Prayer likewise will have a more definite pl 
in pastoral counseling them in the ordir 
non-religious counseling situation. Often 
very brief prayer, at the right moment and 
the right strain, will accomplish more in 
way of helping people solve their troubles tl 
a thirty minute lecture might. There sho 
be a spiritual tone in the work of. the pa: 
whevever he counsels. This may not always 
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obvious, but underneath all, it should be 
Preparation Necessary 


any of the seminaries have been very slow 
roviding specific training in the field of 
oral work and personal counseling. Only 
ore recent years has there been much ef- 
in this direction even in the larger semin- 
and the more progressive. There is now 
eat need for this type of training and it is 
e hoped that schools will provide courses 
possibly field work along this line for fu- 
ministers. ~ 
here is personal preparation which is es- 
ial to effective personal counseling. A 
une love for people is one of the most 
ntial elements of personality. The coun- 
r must be emotionally and spiritually ma- 
, have an attractive personality and the abil- 
to win the confidence of the people with 
m he will work. These things must be 
ent and cannot be trained into a person if 
are not present. However, there must be 
ortunity to develop the traits of character 
ch the prospective minister already has to a 
ain degree. 
taining needs to be provided in human de- 
pment and personality. There must be 
ling in detecting some of the danger signals 
ch indicate serious trouble in people. Then, 
there must be training which will enable 
counselor to guide the counselee into find- 
the solution to his own problems. In 
sr that the problems that will constantly 
ie to the counselor may be understood and 
it with effectively, it will be important that 
understands human differences and be able 
inderstand the more common types of hu- 
1 behavior at least. All this calls for careful 
ning in connection with the minister's edu- 
onal program. 
¥f course the counselor, whether he be pas- 
or professional, has to know how to be a 
d listener. This is not always easily learned. 
needs to know how to keep from display- 
too much eagerness and shock and he must 
w how to get the necessary information 
nout seeming to press too hard for informa- 
. which the counselee does not seem to be 
ling to offer. Much of this will only be 
ned by experience but the basic training of 
astor should include the consideration of 
se very important elements of his future 


Personal Counseling and Preaching 


the preaching ministry of the pastor is not 
far removed from personal counseling. In 
- there may be a closer relationship than is 
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sometimes supposed. Many problems can be 
dealt with in the sermon to the group which 
never need to come to the personal counseling 
room. Or the pastor can prepare the way for 
personal interviews on specific problems by his 
sermons establishing rapport to a certain de- 
gree in advance. 

The sermon may have been widely de- 
nounced and ridiculed but the church has done 
much effective work through the preaching of 
the Word. Rollo May says that personality is 
not transformed by advice. Possibly that is 
true but many a transformation of personality 
had its beginning in advice. The counselor 
needs to direct the counselee to the solution 
of his own problem for unless the person is 
willing to accept a changed mode of living he 
is not likely ever to be changed. On the other 
hand advice will be necessary in some cases 
and the preaching of the minister on Sunday 
morning may yet prove to be a more effective 
instrument in dealing with certain situations 
than we now are willing to admit. At least it 
is not unrelated to the ministery of personal 
counseling. 

I have three general convictions and am con- 
vinced that we will more and more have to 
recognize these in our pastoral relationships. 

(1) The personal counseling by the pastor 
will become increasingly useful and necessary 
in the work of the Christian minister and those 
who take the work seriously will likely make 
the greatest contribution to the welfare of hu- 
manity and the on-going building of the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

(2) The minister working with human souls 
must be greatly concerned that he understand 
the tools with which he can work effectively 
and must master the use of those tools. He 
must increasingly seek to understand the whys 
and hows of human actions. This means more 
and more study of psychology and the use of 
psychiatry. 

(3) The work of personal counseling is not 
new to the minister for it was one of the meth- 
ods employed by Jesus Christ himself many 
years ago. His dealing with Nicodemus and 
the woman of Samaria are well known ex- 
amples of personal counseling. We are, there- 
fore, not departing from but coming back to 
Jesus’ method when we emphasize the personal 
counseling work of our calling. 
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She Editors Columns 


Flickering Flame 


HE horrific bitternesses spewed out by 

man upon his world of today, more than 

aught else, allows for the disestablish- 
ment of those high, moral convictions upon 
which his spirituality waxes fat. Humankind 
now reels under the impact of heretofore 
undreamed of queries and doubts, misgivings 
and fears, deluging upon it from the fields of 
wart. There can be not room, nor reason, nor 
remission for a faltering pulpit voice in this 
heavy hour. 

The utterance of the Church is greater than 
that of any individual within its doors, regard- 
less of his ability or prominence. Yet the two 
are occasionally confused by one who speaks as 
a churchman, and hence must be confused by 
those who hear. To contribute to the soul 
confusion of this hour is as unpardonable a 
disservice as may be charged to a pulpit voice. 

Hence it is that the voice of an able Church 
Press editor, aided and abetted by the voracious 
Associated Press, raised vehemently against the 
recent midnight curfew ruling, becomes, in it- 
self, a problem of greater moment than the 
midnight closing of the nation’s “night spots” 
could ever be, for while the curfew deals with 
physical gratifications, a voice identified with 
the Christian Church, raised against the curfew, 
elevates that question out of the sphere of the 
physical into the spiritual and leaves the posi- 
tion of the Church, the integrity of the Church, 
the consistency of the Church, in question. 

Strangely inept are the published arguments 
of the editor who, is quoted as holding that the 
curfew “is a destroyer of public morals, a 
breeding ground for vice and gangsterism and 
a spur to lawlessness.” When he charges that 
the curfew “has already created a dangerous 
moral atmosphere for our youth, particularly 
teen-aged girls who are accustomed to good, 
clean, wholesome entertainment and now find 
themselves exposed to the speakeasy and the 
curfew-breaking house party’ the reasoning 
mind is likely to suggest that our youth, espe- 
cially teen-aged girls, in the vast majority, “who 
are accustomed to good, clean, wholesome en- 
tertainment’’ are not accustomed to seek it in 
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a 4:00 A. M. closing night club. Nor can 
editor’s challenge of New York's mayor, 
cause of his “acquiescence and even suppt 
of the curfew ruling, appear to one fami 
with I Peter 2:13, as the position of 
Church. 

There is in human nature a well known’ 
inherent perversity. Its running mate is 
sidious ingenuity. The night club habitu 
not as seriously inconvenienced by the cut 
as the cash drawer behind the crowded | 
His abilities are sufficient unto the day. He? 
fare satisfactorily, in his own esteem, € 
without the voice of the churchman. / 
naive is the interpretation which lists “spi 
coffee,” “‘hip-flasks’’ and “house parties” 
illegitimate spawn of the midnight curf 
They were bred in a brothel so ancient as 
outdate the calendar. 

Countless are the souls, laden to the bee 
ing point with the blood costs of war, } 
turn to the Church and her ministers for as 
ances found not elsewhere. Are they to F 
the voice of the Church or that of the indi 
ual minister’s personal reaction? Where 
two are in conflict they will hear neither, 
doubt both. 

When human souls are groping in a spiril 
fog and know not what to believe nor wh 
lies certainty, the minister must admit a divis 
of responsibility shared no whit less by him 
than by the errant soul he delights to preack 
of its error. 

Is it possible such souls grope in a dark 
untrimmed wicks and sputtering flames fail 
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The Gospel You Preach 


HERE seems to be a new phobia abre 
and strangely enough, it has made 
way into not a few Christian pulp 
What a time,—this day when there are 
many false messiahs abroad—to let the we 
know whose ambassadors we are. List 
“Now we are ambassadors for Christ;” of 
Goodspeed translates it, ““As Christ’s amba 
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therefore, we speak!” (II Cor. 5:20.) 
7, then, this mistiness, this indistinctness in 
lany Protestant pulpits? One almost feels 
hearing some pronouncements in the name 
christianity that the ambassador is timid 
it presenting his credentials! A layman 
it this way recently, after listening to a 
ion: “He never mentioned the Name of 
st once. You would hardly know that 
vas a Christian minister.”’ 
his is not a plea for the indiscriminate, ir- 
rent banter that sometimes poses as preach- 

Who, that is at all spiritually sensitive 
reveres God, hasn’t shuddered when he 
had to listen to a kind of ‘slaughter house” 
bulary! But, the needy, spiritually hungry 
confused folk of our day have a right to 
w in whose name and by whose leave we 
ress them. 

). Elton Trueblood hazards the thought that 
is a “‘cut-flower civilization.” ‘Beautiful 
ut flowers may be,” says he, ‘“‘and much as 
may use Our ingenuity to keep them looking 
h for a while, they will eventually die, and 
die because they are severed from their 
aining roots.” There never was a time 
n God’s anointed needed to preach and 
h and witness, more urgently, within the 
at Tradition, than this present day. Turn 
r radio dial and listen to the Catholic Ques- 
-and Answer Hour. Hear the clear, defini- 
note, and positive emphasis, the deliberate 
ik appeal for decisions and converts. A 
sionary returned from foreign service was 
ted to address a large gathering of young 
ple. He was informed of the desire of 
e of those youth to enter Christian work 
hey were sufficiently challanged. ‘The ad- 
s was consumed with administrative de- 
, and lovely bits of information and expe- 
ce here and there. Nothing was said con- 
ing the redemptive power of the Gospel 
esus Christ to conquer the souls of men, to 
nothing of a nation. There was nothing 
t all to bring a hesitant youth to enlist his 
- all in the Christian Enterprise. 

et us be clear about it,—we who are en- 
ted with the Gospel. A “‘vague philosophy 
<indness is not enough.” Are we the am- 
adors of Christ, addressing a Gospel of re- 
tance to modern man, in His behalf? Have 
ourselves been brought under the Divine 
pulsion? Then let us say so clearly, rev- 
tly, unapologetically. And then, who 
ws, a careless and cynical age may take 
i!—A. N. M. 
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Pastoral Responsibility 


HE acceptance, by the Board of Directors, 
of the Brewer’s exchange gift of $30.000 
in the current building fund campaign 

put on by the Rochester, New York, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., brings up a query as great in 
its implications as the question of “C’ for 
Cash or for Christian. 

For the thousands of generous, habitual 
donors to the needs of the two institutions, 
word of liquor money for Christian organiza- 
tions can bring nothing but unhappy reaction, 
unhappy for the ““Y’’s. Christian gifts, out of 
Christian hearts, for Christian undertakings, 
will continue so long as the Christian spirit 
tides high but Christian dollars and liquor 
dollars never thrive well in the same atmos- 
phere. Each has a deleterious effect upon the 
breath of the other and nothing can stay the 
flow of Christian dollars for Christian ends 
like indications that dollars are considered dol- 
lars, “for a’ that.” The Rochester ‘“Y’’s will 
be more naive than their acceptance of the 
brewer’s money suggests if they are unable to 
understand restricted contributions from Christ- 
ian givers in the future. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred will hold with the Hon. John 
O'Donnell, “If the liquor traffic is wrong, then 
revenue derived from it is repugnant to every 
principle of justice.” 

At least of equal moment with the Board’s 
strange departure from “‘Y’’ precedent and 
wisdom, is the question introduced by the 
editor of Progress Magazine, Clinton N. How- 
ard. Howard queries, editorially, “Who are 
these men who have thus brought reproach 
upon the Protestant Church of Rochester and 
scandal upon the Y.M.C.A. . . . in violation 
of their vow?” He not only has the answer 
but he knows that every man-jack of them are 
members of more or less prominent Rochester 
churches and he promises, in his next issue, 
to name the pastors of the churches to which 
they belong. 

Who are the men? Who are their pastors? 
It’s something to think about. 

To what extent, literally and practically, ac- 
tually, is a pastor responsible for the actions 
of his parishioners? If a church-member errs 
in the realm of integrity, morality, ethics, in 
what degree is his pastor participant in the 
guilt ? 

Obviously, editor Howard shares the views 
of countless others who hold a pastor to be 
known by the souls in his charge. Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that church attendance 
would be greater and the so-called “back- 

(Continued on page 255) 
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THE CHURCH 
AT WORK 


Building a Great Church 


1. Under God, churches are developed 
around pastors. People follow leaders whether 
strong or weak, good or bad, and there is no 
problem about a church that cannot be solved 
by the right kind of leadership. Great pastors 
build great churches. It is impossible to think 
of great churches without bringing to mind 
the pastors who have led them. 

2. A great training program. As more and 
greater victories in the present war have waited 
for the training of a sufficient number of lead- 
ers and manpower, so more and greater vic- 


tories for Christ and His Church wait for more 


trained leaders and members. 

3. A growing Sunday School is essential. 
The preaching and teaching of God’s word is 
essential for growth in the Christian life. 
Through the Sunday school the churches seek 
to locate and to save the lost and unaffiliated. 

4. A program of graded music is tremen- 
dously important. Churches are more and 
more coming to recognize this and under 
leadership of a director of church music are 
providing for the organization and training 
of primary, junior, intermediate, young people 
and adult classes, and choirs. 

5. Fellowship is the holy cement that binds 
a church membership together. Great is the 
church that makes much of those occasions that 
bring the members together for various kinds 
of fellowship—Edgar Williamson. 


Student Ministers Learn Technique 
Of Visiting the Sick 


“Bedside manner is almost as important for 
Clergymen as for Doctors,” says the Rev. W. 
H. Vernon Smith. Visiting the sick is a part 
of every pastor's privilege, and suggestions 
offered by the Rev. Mr. Smith, in the following 
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statement in the Pittsburgh Press, March” 
1945, will be welcomed by pastors everywhet 

If your spiritual advisor visits you whe 
you are ill, it should not mean that your dod 
has given up. 

One of the first lessons learned by seni 
students at Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in their new class in the tet 
nique and ethics of visiting the sick is wht 
to visit a patient and when not to. : 

According to the Rev. W. H. Vernon Smit 
pastor of the Forty-third Street Presbyteris 
Church and Protestant chaplain of the Pi 
byterian Hospital, where the classes are he 
each Thursday afternoon, the proper “‘bedsi 
manner’’ is almost as important to a minist 
as it is to a physician. 

Must Not Be Frightened 

“A patient must not be frightened when | 
sees the minister and think, ‘I am so low th 
they have sent for the preacher’, he sai 
“Our main purpose is to eliminate the anxieti 
that keep people ill.” 

Mr. Smith has been interested in the pro 
lems of visiting the sick ever since his previo 
pastorate in Seattle, and he hopes to help oth 
young ministers avoid some of his embarra: 
ments and frustrations. 

“The physicians and minister should wo 
together in the healing of the sick,’ said 
Smith, referring to psychosomatic diseases, 
which a patient's worries may actually cre 
a physical illness. 

“Unfortunately,” he added, “through igne 
ance of hospital procedures and medical ethi 
ministers have sometimes come into confi 
with physicians or have become embarrass 
by promising things they cannot do.” 


Students Study Hospital 
Students in the seminary-hospital class shou 
not have these difficulties, for the first meeti 
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devoted to examining the various depart- 
nts of the hospital, their routine and rules. 
ater, Dr. Harry R. Decker, of the hospital 
, an elder in the Third Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, will lecture on the relation be- 
en ministerial and medical ethics. Miss 
hel E. Beatty, director of the Department of 
ial Service, also will address the class on 
grams of rehabilitation and their co-relation 
h Christian programs and ethics. 

uch of the content of Mr. Smith’s course 
-come from the suggestions of physicians. 
mphasis will be placed on the problems 
aiding four groups of patients: those fac- 
death, surgery, a long convalescence, or 
with a handicap—The Presbyterian. 


Mother’s Address 
-Son’s Ordination 


The oldest son of Bishop Edwin Holt 
ughes, bearing his father’s name, was or- 
ined as a deacon by his own father, who 
livered a personal address. But when the 
ne came for his ordination as an elder Bishop 
ughes did the delightfully gracious thing of 
king his wife to speak “as a representative 
other.’ The intimate scene in the Methodist 
qurch at Mansfield, Massachusetts, has been 
scribed by Bishop Hughes in his auto- 
ography, “I Was Made a Minister’ (Asbury- 
Ikesbury Press). The son was pastor of this 
rch at the time, and the congregation was 
esent for the unusual occasion, together with 
embers of the family and close friends. The 
n did not know that his mother was to speak, 
id so for him there was an element of sur- 
ise in the service. But she ‘“‘stood within 
e altar and spoke with a firm voice words 
at made the audience quiver with emotion too 
ep for tears, too powerful to be forgotten 
hile memory should abide.” 
The address soon traveled around the world, 
id was published in at least seven languages. 
leading Seventh-Day Adventist journal 
inted it in full, and many editors of religious 
pers gave it high praise. “Words intended 
r a limited group were winged for larger 
d longer flight.” As delivered, it appears 
the volume mentioned (pp. 255-258), and 
a self-revelation of the heart of a mother 
ho had given her son to the sacred ministry 
the church even as Hannah presented little 
muel in the ancient temple. Reference was 
ade to the time when in a church in Cali- 
nia Bishop Hughes ordained a fine group 
“young men to the ministry; and she, being 
esent, thought of the homes whence they 
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came, and also of the parsonages where their 
wives and children lived. “‘To-night,” said 
the mother-speaker, “we of your own near 
households are here—father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, wife, sons, daughter, cousin, your be- 
loved aunt. Your friends and your ministerial 
comrades join with us, and with you, in this 
sacred giving of yourself to the good God.” 

Warm from the tender heart of a mother 
there came those words, forming the closing 
paragraph of an address which was unique in 
history, which will often be read and fre- 
quently quoted: 

“It does not seem long since that morning 
when God placed you in my arms. I had no 
feeling then that you left His arms when you 
came to mine. Again tonight, as I have so 
often done, I place you in the arms of God. 
I have no feeling now that you leave my arms 
when I place you in His. You are my son 
the more because you are His son the more. 
I gladly give you to Christ—utterly and for- 
ever. You are to be the Saviour’s minister. He 
will keep you, guide you, comfort you, 
strengthen you. If by His providence I go to 
the Heavenly Home before you do, I shall 
wait for your coming in the proud confidence 
that, even as once you came back to me with 
the decoration of honor on the worn coat,of a 
young soldier, so then you will come to me 
with the badge of the Lord Jesus upon your 
heart, and may its inscription be, ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant’.” 

Earlier in the address Mrs. Hughes said: 
“We have not felt that in giving you to God 
we have taken you from ourselves. Rather 
have we felt that since the day when you 
concluded to preach the gospel of His grace 
and love, you have been ours more than ever— 
because our parenthood is itself from God, 
with whom we reverently and gladly share His 
own gift.’—Wm. J. Hart, D.D., Lacona, N. Y. 


Mothers 
In Them Lies the Only Cure 
For This Weary, Poisoned, Shattered World 


“There is a woman in my neighborhood who 
is a saint,’ writes Kathleen Norris, in her 
practical, every-day style, and continues, “the 
making of a saint is a simple matter. It con- 
sists of ordinary human material, upon which 
spiritual graces are interposed. 

“Saints can be poor, old, illiterate, humble— 
or saints can be royal. Ste. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary was a queen. St. Francis—one of the 
greatest—was a penniless beggar. 
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“This neighbor of mine has no idea that she 
is a saint. She lives so completely for other 
persons that I doubt that she ever thinks of 
herself. 

Lives Always for Others : 

She is a big, broadly built woman, standing 
up to her tall sons almost at their level, catch- 
ing up grandchildren as if they were feathers. 
She has had five children—four now, since the 
telegram came about Tom. Martha Howe took 
that blow quietly; nobody in the family felt 
any extra agony of grief because of mother's 
grief. She could talk quietly of Tom, of his 
dearness, his fun, his athletic achievements, his 
passionate longing to get into air service—in 
which he died. 

“Also, after the telegram, she took to being 
downtown once or twice a week, drifting into 
the shoe store, and walking home with dad. 
Always there was the same loving care with 
his meals. Always there was cheerful gossip; 
indulgent laughter for Sarah's school interests, 
tender amusement over Julia’s love affairs, deep 
concern for Frank’s nursery and the grand- 
children. 

“For the 40 years since she was 16 Martha 
Howe has followed the simple path of saint- 
liness with no idea of its importance. To her 
it meant patient, self-sacrificing care of an 
adored invalid father; early happy marriage and 
economies with a man she loved; tireless de- 
votion to babies. It meant motherly inclusion 
of many other small derelicts. 

“It meant the heaven of mother-love for 
five growing boys and girls. It meant darning 
and mending late into the night; loyal defense 
in crises, pride in school triumphs, prayer 
always—all day, every day, prayer. 

“Martha Howe, one of a million wives and 
mothers who are doing the same thing, never 
to be put into the litany of the saints, but a 
saint just the same. 


They'll Be Needed 

“And how we are going to need them, in 
these days to come! 

“For it is only the children of such fathers 
and mothers, children raised in simple, loving 
homes, with strong principles of honor, with 
a code and a rule behind them, who are going 
to save the world now. 

“All the peace conferences in the world, with 
their inevitable delays, misunderstandings, eva- 
sions, omissions, will not accomplish what 
these domestic saints accomplish. The cure 
for the weary, poisoned, shattered world now 
is the same cure that was described for us 
2,000 years ago; the leaven that a woman hid 
in two measures of meal, until the whole was 
leavened. 
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“It will be years before reliable authori 
established anywhere in Europe, years bef 
any man’s word will be worth the taking. 

“But in the simple homes of America t 
does lie a cure. In the upholding and rebuild 
ing of what made us what we are, and 
keep us safe in our own fine traditions. — 

“Those family saints to absorb the tertiffh 
afterwash of these years of hate and destrut 
tion, must only extend their mothering to tak 
in a broken soldier or a sailor, to include 
desolate little widow or a child orphaned B 
war. They must do only what they hay 
always done. If a hundred of them do 
hundreds of lives will be that much bright 
and safer. If a thousand, the whole work 
will feel the effects of it. If a million womei 
will reach out their strong experienced, lovin, 
hands toward the individual needs of our post 
war ex-sailors, ex-soldiers, ex-service peopl 
generally, America’s peace time problem wil 
be solved with no governmental action at all 
There is no other way.—Released by the Bei 
Syndicate, Inc. 


Peacetime Conscription and 
Personal Standards 


One source of confusion on the issue 0 
peacetime conscription is the assumption tha 
the effect of army life on young men is th 


" same in peacetime as in wartime, whereas th 


exact Opposite is true. When the war motiy 
of life and death is removed, standards dro 
and army life tends to undermine the greates 
factor in a nation’s strength—its moral stat 
dards. This is shown by facts found in th 
reports of the Surgeon General of the U. 
Army and of the Secretary of War. Fe 
example, during each of the interwar yeal 
1929, 1930, and 1931 crimes tried by cour 
martial averaged more than 18 per cent ¢ 
the number of men enlisted in the army; dese 
tions for 1929-1931 inclusive averaged 5.8 pr 
cent. The incidence of venereal disease pe 
1,000 in 1929—in spite of the well know 
prophylactic program—was 48 in the army an 
127.15 in the navy as compared with 3.2 
among civilians. These are truly amazing fi 
ures and when one has made every allowan¢ 
and placed the most favorable interpretatio 
upon them they show what proved to be tre 
in France, the possibility that conscription mé 
actually weaken the nation. There are bett 
means for preparedness. 

The foregoing statement in the current isst 
of the Journal of the National Education Ass 
ciation may be supplemented by reading th 
pamphlet, “Compulsory Peacetime Milita 
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jining,” an important new Educational Poli- 
| Commission statement, available from the 
VE. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
on 6, D:C., 15-p, 10c each. 


sade For Christ 


ictory Service on Financial Goals honors 
bers in Service! 

238 candles were lighted in recognition of 
h name on the Service Honor Roll from 
est Side Methodist Church, Clearfield, Penn- 
Wania, at the time of closing the four year 
isade For Christ financial drive. 


“The Thanksgiving Service was planned for 
the first Sunday following the completion of 
the fund, and was January 21, 1945, but we 
placed the candles on ‘the stand as the sub- 
scriptions were received. The four young 
women, shown in the picture, are the wives of 
Servicemen, and they were assigned to lighting 
the candles during the service, both morning 
and evening. Organ accompaniment was plan- 
ned according to the progress of the program. 
When the four “gold-star’’ candles were 
lighted, the organ selection was ‘“America;” 
the lighting of the Christ-Light was accom- 
panied by “The Light of the World is Jesus.” 


The Chancel of West Side Methodist Church, Clearfield, Pa., showing 238 
Lighted Candles, each representing the name of a member in the Armed Ser- 
vices. 


The Candle Light Thanksgiving Service was held at the close of a local 
drive to raise a quota of $2200.00 as a part of the general $25,000,000 Metho- 
dist ‘Crusade for Christ” fund. The Rev. L. L. Owens, Pastor. 


Each of the 238 Candles represents a $10.00 gift in honor of a member in 


the Armed Service. 


Center Candle represents Jesus Christ, two large candles 


on either side represent four Gold-Star Honor Roll members. Young Women 
shown are wives of Servicemen who lighted the candles. 


The Rev. L. L. Owens, pastor, says, “Our 
ota in the drive for $25,000,000.00 for 
lief and Reconstruction was originally 
,200.00, then reduced to $2,200.00, because 
r Church still carried a good-sized debt. 
ie membership is 970; the Sunday School 
rollment is 869. We have 238 members in 
> armed services, 4 having given their lives. 
ir quota of $2,200.00 of the total fund 
resented a gift of $10.00 in honor of each 
n in the service, and we concluded to place 
candle on an especially designed stand in 
nor of one of our Servicemen for each 
0.00 given to the fund. In some instances 
eral people joined in giving the amount, 
ile in others the sum was many times that 
ount from one giver. 

“The large candle at the back, center, is 
rist, the Light of The World, and the four 
idles, two on either side of Christ, are the 
ir Servicemen who have given their lives 
- their country. 


~ 
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“This type of service was used in many of 

our Methodist Churches, to close the drive for 
the fund quota, but ours was probably more 
impressive than some because of the large 
number of members we have in the Service. 
We had the picture made at the evening service, 
and had enough copies made so every family 
could have one, and one to send to the Service- 
men. 
“The idea of honoring our HONOR ROLL 
members through a special candle-lighting serv- 
ice can be used at any time of the year, and 
can be easily adapted to the needs of any 
Church. The candles may represent any special 
idea or group, either literal or symbolical, and 
1S very IMPLessive, 


Education—An Investment in People 


A study sponsored by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, through the Committee on Educa- 
tion, proves that education pays. It takes the 
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expenditures for schools in the various states 
in 1910, 1920, 1930, when present adults were 
in school, and compares these with such indexes 
of economic advance as retail sales, telephones 
in use, and national magazine circulation. 

Ministers will find use for a study of this 
report, in connection with plans for construc- 
tive building of programs to counteract the 
neglect of children through lack of home train- 
ing and supervision, and the enormous increase 
in child crimes. The term “Juvenile Delin- 
quency” has become a well-known and all-in- 
clusive member of our daily vocabulary, and 
too many of us feel it is disposed of by mere 
reference to it in speeches or conversation. 
Child criminals, arrests, trials, sentences, and 
prison terms, are very real, and they will haunt 
and scourge our community and national life 
until we cure the sore at its source, by giving 
the child the opportunity to devote energies to 
constructive study, play, and work. 

Ask your local Chamber of Commerce for 
a copy of the complete report, or your local 
school principal for NEA Leaders Letter, No. 
34. A study of the report will provide the 
most convincing facts that ‘Education Pays” 
that anyone would want to support more ade- 
‘quate budgets for child-training. 


Hymn For Humane Sunday 


God of the living, God of all! 
Who marketh e’en the sparrow’s fall! 
Who blessing gives to bird and beast; 
Whose heart is open to the least 
Of these, Thy brute creation, who 
Serve man both faithfully and true; 
O Thou whose mercy cannot fail! 
Shall our pleas for grace avail, 
If we refuse to hear the cries 
Of tortured creatures, which arise 
From every hand where baseness breeds, 
And heartless men work cruel deeds? 
Haste Thou the day when man no more 
Shall use his power, as before, 
To torment and oppress Thy dumb 
And helpless creatures ! — Overcome 
This evil spirit with Thy grace, 
That mercy here find dwelling-place! 

—By Clarence M. Lindsay, 

in Our Dumb Animals,” Apr. 1945. 


Young People: Work, Study and Play 
Almost inexhaustible aids for practical Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools, Work and Recreation Camps 
are available from your denominational head- 
quarters, and from the International Council 
of Religious Education. Also, Standard Pub- 
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that ships without Chaplains receive a kit 


lishing Company, Goodenough and Woglo 
Company, The American Sunday School Uniot 
Many of the general magazines with natioma 
circulation have excellent suggestions for cot 
structive activity plans for young people. @ 
course, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scout 
Girl Scouts, National Boys’ Clubs, have estal 
lished leadership groups in hundreds of com 
munities ready to lend a hand in getting und 
way in organizing the young people into Stud 
Work, or Play Groups. Local newspapers at 
public school staffs stand ready to back up af 
constructive work along this line. 


World Peace 
“The Problem of World Peace,” by Herbe 
Hoover, published in collaboration with Hug 
Gibson, was the source of the fundament 
ideas in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
Preparation for Memorial Day, 1945, 
well include a study of this volume. 
Hoover speaks with authority. He is a 
eran of the Paris-Versailles conference whet 
a previous attempt was made to set up 
world security system. He has had wide fig 
hand experience with the problems that folld 
conquest and liberation. 


Six-Months Kit of Services 
Word comes from San Francisco, Calif 


six months of services for use by lay office 
Small kits of non-sectarian Church program 
each one containing subject matter for 
Sunday services, are being distributed to shi 
having no Chaplain on board, as announced f 
Capt. R. W. Truitt, 12th Naval Dist. Chapla 
He says, “The increasing number of reques 
from layman officers for religious materia 
makes a kit of this type a necessity. The k 
contains 6 months supply of invocations, pr 
ers, sermons, and benedictions, no larger the 
a good-sized book.” 


New Automobiles 


The OPA tightened the rationing of the f 
maining 10,000 new cars still available ¢ 
March 15, according to the Washington U. 
report. It cut from 26 to 8 the categories : 
persons eligible to buy new cars, 1942 mode 
Ministers are Sth on the select list of eight. 


Wartime Commencement Manual 


The 3rd Wartime Commencement Manu 
prepared by ‘the NEA, Div. of Publicatiot 
68-p, 50c each, is designed to help in t 
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elopment of graduation programs, and may 
ordered from the N. E. A., Div. of Pub., 
e16th St... N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ilding Churches, or Remodelling 


Ministers now making plans for New Church 
ldings, or Remodeling Interiors, in the post- 
r months, will be interested in changes in 
sonnel announced by The American Seating 
mpany, long known to Expositor readers 
ough both its planning and wook-working 
isions. 

[wo important changes have been made in 
company’s sales organization. H. F. Robin- 
1 is now West Coast Divisional Manager, 
1 J. J. Thompson has been made Manager 
the Eastern Division. 

Mr. H. F. Robinson, a graduate of the Uni- 
sity of Iowa, and a former Superintendent 
Schools at Parnell, Iowa, came to American 
iting Company in 1925. In 1929 he became 
ntral Division Manager, Chicago, and in 
34 was transferred as Branch Manager in 
1 Francisco. He will retain this function, 
ng with his new expanded duties. 

Mr. J. J. Thompson started with the com- 
4 in 1927, after graduating from North- 
stern University Engineering School, as 
istant to Mr. Robinson in Chicago. In 1934 
was assigned to the Eastern Division, .and 
1940 became Branch Manager at Syracuse, 
Y., a position he has held ever since, save 
an interruption of two years during which 
was assistant manager of the war products 
sion at the plant in Grand Rapids. As 
stern Divisional Manager, he succeeds Mr. 
nes M. VerMeulen who became General 
es Manager on January first. 


YD Has a Financial Plan 


One of the large broadcasting companies 
it personnel and equipment a few years ago 
a South Pacific island to report an eclipse 
ich was visible only from that part of the 
th. 

Centuries ago such a phenomenon would 
ye been considered a miracle, but today, 
+h our knowledge of natural laws, we ac- 
st the obvious fact that eclipses are part of 
d’s plan for the functioning of his physical 
iverse. Usually, however, we do not accept 
» depth to which God’s plan extends in 
ier areas of his creation. For instance, God 
sa plan for salvation, but the average 
fistian does not thoroughly explore the plan, 
sing its personal and social implications, 
luding the use of one’s money. Why 
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shouldn’t God have a financial plan for the 
maintenance of the Christian program? Try 
to imagine a new government providing for 
executives, parliaments, courts, police, postal 
service, and education, but without a financial 
plan. The citizens could contribute whatever 
was convenient for them at the moment. When 
more money was needed, the government would 
pass a hat, taking care not to offend any citizen. 
When still more money was needed, the gov- 
ernment could put on a sale of old clothes, 
run a lottery, or sell thirty-five-cent dinners for 
one dollar. 

Silly? Of course! 

Now try to conceive of God establishing his 
kingdom with a broad program of world serv- 
ice, missions, schools, hospitals, homes for 
the underprivileged, colleges, a full-time munis- 
try, a religious press with the highest standards, 
the publication of Bibles, other books, and 
literature, but without a financial plan. Im- 
agine God teaching his people to give what 
they happen to wish to give, when they happen 
to wish to give, if they happen to wish to give. 
The only reason we do not consider that idea 
silly, too, is the fact that we have become used 
to it through our daily practice. 

Of course, God has a better financial plan. 
Asa result of study of the Scriptures and 
Church history, prayer, consecration and ex- 
perience through many centuries, many sincere 
Christians believe that God’s financial plan 
is based on the payment of the tithe and offer- 
ing. 

The meaning of the tithe has been so con- 
fused by the misinterpretation of excellent 
phrases such as “‘stewardship of property” or 
“all we have belongs to God,” that it has lost 
much of its challenge. Tithing has held its 
place as the divine plan for at least 8 reasons: 
It is fair. 

It is Scriptural. 

It is practical. 

It is a democratic process. 

It is a reasonable recognition of partner- 
ship with God. 

6. It is in keeping with the dignity of God, 

the Church, and the individual Christian. 

7. It is an inspiration to the tither, the min- 

istry, and the Church. 

8. It transforms ideals and words into deeds. 

Surveys in different parts of the country in- 
dicate that about ten per cent of active church 
members tithe, and that they provide approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the church budget. 
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The remaining ninety per cent provide the 


other half of the budget—surely not evidence 
of a good financial plan. 
(Continued on page 254) 
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Psalm 119:27. 


AN wants to understand. He wants to 


understand the world. He wants to 

understand himself. He wants to un- 
derstand God. Man’s cry to understand 1s 
loud, earnest, constant. All great interpreters 
of life keep in mind that man most seeks to 
understand the way of the divine precepts. 
John Milton declares his reason for writing 
Paradise Lost was to justify the ways of God 
to man, to enable man to understand the way 
of the Lord. The purpose of the Scriptures 
is to enable man to understand what he is to 
believe concerning God, and to understand 
the duty which God .requires of him. 
fundamental design in the construction of every 
Christian sermon is the same—to enable those 
who hear to understand the way of thy pre- 
cepts. 

This is surely as it should be. All other 
philosophy is vain, unpalatable, and finally un- 
satisfying. As children we sometimes sang: 

“Trust and obey,—there’s no other way 

To be happy in Jesus, but to trust and obey.” 
There is a sense in which this is true, but in 
another and deeper sense it is altogether mis- 
leading. God doesn’t treat us as tiny children. 
He wants us to know, for there is no agnos- 
ticism taught in the Bible, and the implication 
that we cannot know, that we do not need to 
know, that we should not try to know borders 
On agnosticism. 

I! am interested in two great truths, both of 
which flow like full grown rivers from the 
deep spring of this prayer of the psalmist: 
‘Make me to understand the way of thy pre- 
cepts.” The first of these truths: Only an 
understanding of the precepts of God, our 
Almighty and loving Father, is adequate for 
the man who dwells in the maze of this mud- 
dled modern day. That requires no proof, for 
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MAKE ME TO 
UNDERSTAND 


CHARLES HADDON NABERS 


it is axiomatic. No man believes himse 
adequate to cope with the problems, to answi 
the questions, and to climb the heights in th 
world of today. Even those strange, lop-side 
individuals who have carelessly or impolite 
pretended to bow God out of the universe ha 
been slipping to such an extent as to be callit 
upon Him in their hours of puzzlement. Whe 
sorrow knocks harshly upon our front doo 
we must have a light within that is bright 
and clearer than any taper human hands @ 
set aflame. When Pieter Cammaerts, son | 
a Belgian poet and teacher in the Universi 
of London, was shot down in R. A. F. oper 
tions, the father discarded all his former m 
terialism, as the Spirit of God led him) 
see God's love and God's mercy, and he rebu 
his life upon that Rock which is eternal. Wh 
Sir Arthur Edington wrote a remarkable bot 
some years ago on The Nature of the Physic 
Universe, that leading scientist of the Engli 
speaking world reaches the sublime heights at 
the furthest depths of human thought in d 
claring that even in such a simple operation 
opening a door, and walking from one roo 
into another, both the unlettered son of # 
forest and the university scholar are on e€ 
footing in that both must walk by fait 
Neither can move except by the grace af 
through the glory of God. 

The second truth that flows from this pray 
of David is: God encourages us to understat 
His ways. Place beside these words of # 
Old Testament, “Make me to understand # 
way of thy precepts,” three great passages fro 
the New. One forms the climax of Paul’s k 
ter to the Philippians: “The righteousne 
which is of God by faith: that I may kne 
him, and the power of his resurrection, at 
the fellowship of his sufferings, being ma 
comfortable unto his death: if by any means 
might attain unto the resurrection of the dead 
One forms the opening words of the epist 
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he Hebrews: ‘God, who at sundry times 
in divers manners spake in times past 
0 the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom 
hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
he made the worlds.’ One is the purpose 
n states for writing his Gospel: ‘These are 
tten that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
rist, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
eht have life through his name.” In one 
these passages the great Apostle declares 
t the purpose of His life is to understand 
way of the divine precepts. In another 
author maintains that God, after having 
ight to make Himself and His ways known 
ancient days through inspired men, now 
ops to earth from heaven in the Person of 
fist so that man can come to understand the 
y of God's precepts; and in the third pas- 
ye John plainly says that His Gospel is 
itten that men can know the way of the 
rine precepts. 
It therefore being taken for granted that a 
in must know the way of the Lord in order 
fight the battle of life with any assurance of 
tory, and likewise taken for granted that 
Wd gives encouragement to all men who 
sk to discover the way of the divine pre- 
>ts, we advance to two other thoughts, one 
which is already evident, that being the 
ith that this sentence of David constitutes a 
ayer altogether proper for every Christian. 
9 Christian can be content to remain in 
vorance about God. Even Peter put it up 
us in his epistle: “Be ready always to give 
answer to every man that asketh you a 
ison of the hope that is in you with meekness 
d fear.’ It is unfinished business, Item 
amber One, on the work sheet of every 
ristian to become acquainted with the ways 
the Lord so that these ways may be inter- 
eted not only to any and every man that 
<s a reason for one’s faith and hope, but 
© to furnish the solid ground on which we 
2 each to walk while at work or play. That 
rt of knowledge gave Paul assurance, and this 
surance brought not only loyalty, but courage 
d persistence even unto death. It not only 
ll do the same for any of us, but even more 
portant, it is the only thing that will do the 
me for any man. In an age of conflicting 
mmuniques between high and mighty ofh- 
is in every realm, we must have a word of 
tainty, and that word can come only from a 
owledge of the ways of the Lord. : 
If, however, it be true that every Christian 
ed pray unto God, “Make me to understand 
2 way of thy precepts,” another truth is as 
parent, and much more practical. State it 
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in these words: This divinely approved prayer 
for knowledge of the ways of the Lord, and 
insight into the purposes of God for human 
life is a prayer which a man can help to get 
answered, after he prays it, and even while he 
is praying it. God has sent before His people 
certain practices, habits, or technique through 
which the answer to this prayer has often come 
to those who in earnestness sought it. For a 
man to use these practices and this technique 
is to place himself in the main stream whereby 
the blessing of heaven has been flowing into 
human lives for thousands of years; for a man 
to refuse to take advantage of these things is 
to turn one’s back carelessly or deliberately 
upon the constantly blessed methods by which 
the Spirit of God has long been working to 
give men knowledge, understanding, faith and 
truth. To be very specific, the four avenues 
over which the benediction of heaven has 
travelled to reach earnest souls is prayer, wor- 
ship, study and personalities. These things 
must be daily used and constantly cultivated by 
every Christian who is concerned about enter- 
ing into fellowship with God to the extent that 
he will be in harmony with the ways of the 
Lord. 

For instance, prayer is not something that I 
can use in these difficult days so much as it is 
something that enables God to use me. The 
miracle of prayer is not that I can rub a magic 
lamp, and have a want supplied by either 
eastern genii or by western science, but that 
God lifts me out of sin and selfishness into 
fellowship with Him, as I get my joy ,and 
peace from seeing His work advance and His 
plans prosper. 

Worship brings me into physical, mental and 
spiritual nearness with a group that wistfully 
looks upward, listens quietly, and labors stead- 
ily, who seek to know that which is true in 
order to do that which is right, who think 
upon things honest, pure, just, lovely, and of 
good report. The first grade pupil learns the 
lesson easier because others in the same class- 
room are learning the same lesson under the 
same teacher; and in the school of the spirit 
some of us are yet in the elementary stages of 
our education. 

The practical aspect of this message is to 
recommend to each of us private prayer, atten- 
dance upon the church school classes where the 
Holy Scriptures are studied every week, our 
steady appearance at the worship services of 
the Christian church, and our care in the choice 
of the men and women whom we receive as 
closest comrades, either for an hour or for all 
the years. 
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WE PRAY 
FOR MORE LIFE 


. “Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are 
dlive from the dead.’"—Romans 6:13. 


ROUND us today are the evidences of 
A spring-time. The theme is one that 
has ever challenged the poet. In the 
Song of Songs we read, “Lo, the winter 1s 
past, the rain is over and gone: the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come and the voice of the turtle-dove 
is heard in the land. The fig tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grapes give a good smell.” 
It is a happy providence that the Christian 
celebration of the resurrection from the dead 
should fall in this season. There could be no 
more appropriate time of the year for this 
great celebration. It is a time when great 
throngs assemble to consider the future life 
of man. While three-fourths of America be- 
lieves this item of the Christian faith, one- 
fourth does not. The preacher on Easter stands 
before happy believers and others who would 
believe but are not able. These latter turn to 


the church on such a day seeking that the whole - 


matter of the future life should be made plain. 
This no preacher can hope to do. Even the 
life out in nature is full of mystery. How 
much more, is the life of the soul mysterious. 
We shall trace for a while the mystery of 
life. The constant effort of every kind of life 
is to seek enlargement and perpetuation. 

Out on the lawn one sees the drama of 
life in miniature. But the master never com- 
prehends the central mystery of the life in his 
lawn. What is this thing we call life? Is it an 
entity, or just the name of a process? It 
seems to us that life comes only from life. 

If the life of plants is mysterious, how much 
is there mystery in the life of birds and ani- 
mals? Does the butterfly appreciate beauty ? 
We are tempted to think so by reason of the 
beauty of his wings. The beaver is a great 
builder, and cuts down trees to accomplish 
his purpose. The migrant bird makes long 
journeys, and comes back. again to the spot from 
which he departed. Are these things the 
achievements of creatures who came into the 
universe by chance? To believe so is still to 
dwell in the land of mystery. Among all the 
living things is the urge of life. This is 
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expressed among animals and birds by hung 
and love. Both of these are a prayer fi 
more life, a quest of more life. 

The mystery of life is to be seen in af 
pasture. By what process does the green gra 
become a bit of beef steak? And what h 
brought about the coordination of organ 
muscles, nerves and bones so that the co 
moves to a greener spot now and then? 

If the life of animals and birds is mysterion 
in its urge and progress, how much mo 
mysterious is the spiritual life of man. Do 
anyone question the reality of his spiritual life 
It is the thing of which we are most certaii 
It was Descartes who said, “I think, therefo: 
[ am.” Our eyes and ears may deceive us ; 
times, but not our consciousness of spiritu 
powers. Our eyes tell us when we put 
stick in the water it has become crooked, bi 
when we pull the stick out of the water, the 
tell another story. 

In the spiritual life of man there is the sam 
mystery as to its reality as in lower forms ¢ 
life, and the same urge to larger life. Th 
quest of knowledge moves some of us mightil 
Youth sometimes burns the midnight oil, m 
to win an earthly prize, but to win a high 
prize of knowledge and achievement. Som 
gallant young men gave themselves some yea 
ago to the study of the cause of malaria. The 
risked life itself to know. No doubt the 
also hoped that their labors might save liv 
all the ages to come. But they wrought, an 
died that they might know. A scholar foun 
the key to the Rosetta stone so he was ab 
to read the manuscripts that were in the Egy} 
tian tombs. He opened up the story of a 
ancient civilization, His was a quest f 
knowledge. Madame Curie continued the wor 
of her husband in discovering the uses | 
which radium might be put. All over th 
world today this quest of knowledge goes 0 
It is one phase of man’s quest of the hight 
life. It has its element of mystery. But or 
sees in it an irresistible urge. 

Consider what men have done in the que 
of justice. Man’s inhumanity to man is th 
great theme of pulpit and magazine articles | 
this very hour. It is a very ancient theme. 
farmer of Tekoa by the name of Amos took 
up nearly three thousand years ago. He con 
plained of the barbarisms of war, though h 
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ms are tame reading by the side of the stories 
can tell of barbarous war. He saw the op- 
ssion of the poor by the rich, and the cor- 
tion of professional religion. Abraham 
coln once saw the auction of a slave girl, 
d gave his life to fight slavery. Our hearts 
out for justice as slaves come out of the 
ves in which Nazi factories have been oper- 
ing. The quest of justice is both an ancient 
da modern quest. It is a part of the spirit- 
1 life of man. 
The reverence for life is another mysterious 
it powerful factor in man’s spiritual life. Al- 
rt Schweitzer, the missionary in Africa, has 
it the phrase on our lips, but the thing itself 
very old. Did you ever ask why a physician 
a nurse does not abandon a patient when the 
se becomes hopeless. It is against the code. 
ney fight on. It is their business to save life, 
id not to destroy it. It is not theirs to decide 
hen death should intervene. They fight for 
e. Is this fight a revelation of the rever- 
ce for life? What sends a missionary into 
t-away lands, and isolates him from the 
ople whom he loves? What makes a minis- 
r or a teacher disregard the lure of economic 
lvantage to bring knowledge and light to 
aiting souls? Is it not reverence for life? 
truly Christian civilization would be one in 
hich reverence for life had fully developed. 
‘om what source has this come into the life 
man? It is a great mystery. But it has 
| urge and a drive in many souls not less than 
1e finds in the lower forms of life. 
The pursuit of beauty is one of the great 
yests of man. Think, if you will, about the 
it of our economic goods that go to satisfy 
is interest. Both men and women insist on 
autiful clothing and beautiful homes. Works 
art are gathered in great buildings and 
urists from all over the world make pil- 
images to see them. In architecture, painting, 
ulpture, music and poetry we seek satisfaction 
t the aesthetic in our souls. Jesus said, ‘“Con- 
der the lilies.” They had not been growing 
His path unnoticed. We are told to worship 
e Lord in the beauty of holiness. The godly 
e has a harmonious combination of diverse 
ements just as does a great picture. We 
ould never forget in an art gallery that it 
not pictures that are the mother of man’s 
nse ot beauty, but rather his spiritual experi- 
ce that makes him paint pictures. The 
adonna would mean nothing were it not for 
e great fact of mother-love in the world. 
An ancient writer says, “Thou hast made us 
ft Thyself, and we are restless until we rest in 
yee.” There are few spiritual experiences of 
1n more universal than worship. One may 
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travel to the ends of the earth and see men 
in all stages of culture, but always there are 
altars. The unlettered negro plantation worker 
gathers in a simple frame building but states- 
men, philosophers and scientists gather also 
that they may adore God. The urge in man’s 
soul leads him not only to seek ever larger 
life and ever something nearer perfection, but 


it leads him to a quest for the heart of the 


universe which he calls God. There are many 
names for God and many creeds about Him, 
but there is only one God. A long time ago 
a poet said, God made man in His own image 
and after His own likeness. In religion we 
see once more the cosmic urge of life and also 
its deep mystery. In a purely mechanical uni- 
verse how could there be works of art, phi- 
losophies and worship? It is easiest to believe 
that every manifestation of life has its source 
in one life. 

The big question which we face today is, 
Does the life process stop with the finish of our 
earthly lives? The vast majority of humanity 
in all ages and among all peoples have insisted 
that life goes on. The urge to live is not satis- 
fied with our present earthly life, no matter 
how successful that may be. 

The Egyptian mummy in one of our muse- 
ums is a witness to an ancient faith. One of 
humanity's oldest books is the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead. Older than these as witnesses 
are the pictures on the caves of pre-historic 
man. So long as mankind has been able to 
record its thoughts, there has been some kind 
of a faith in a future life, however crude or 
inadequate it may have been. 

This faith is also widespread. One may dis- 
cover it on the islands of the Pacific where men 
have been separated from contact with the 
rest of humanity for thousands of years. It 
may be found in the bush of Australia or in 
the heart of Africa. 

Nor does this faith die with the coming of 
education and enlightenment. From the days 
of Plato even until now one may find philoso- 
phers who are believers. This faith belongs to 
no single culture, but emerges in all stages of 
man’s development. 

A rapid survey will show the considerations 
that have led men to incline to this faith. It 
has seemed to be impossible to believe that 
our friend who was alive last week and some- 
body, is just nobody at all, now that death has 
destroyed a body. This may be due to our lack of 
imagination. But it could also be due to some 
sound apprehension that life does not end in 
some blind alley. All through the long story 
of life it has won its victory over death. In 
the presence of death we grasp for more life. 
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We must go forward awhile before our faith 
shall make way for knowledge. os 

All the higher religions hold a certain faith 
about God, that He is the friend of man. He 
prizes personality and it seems to be the end 
product of His creative process. We also prize 
personality. That is just why we feel that we 
live in the midst of the greatest tragedy that 
has befallen humanity. The war process makes 
life cheap and human suffering of small ac- 
count. But the religious man believes in the 
infinite worth of every: human soul. 

We confess God as our Father. Like all 
good fathers He disciplines His children. But 
no good father destroys his children. As we 
are confronted with the problem of the human 
soul our greatest assurance comes from our 
sense of fellowship with God. Those who 
truly love God are willing to leave the whole 
matter of the future life in His hands. What- 
ever He does is sure to be right. 

We are the handiwork of God. Whatever 
He does must be brought to perfection. No 
saint has ever quite reached the goal. All of 
us ordinary mortals are conscious that three 
score years and ten are by no means enough to 
complete the work that Christ’s salvation has 
begun in us. To be saved is to be like the 
Master. We are still far from this goal. 

So the urge of our lives is not only for more 


life, but the urge to finish a great task, the - 


rounding out of Christ's likeness in a human 
soul. 

The difficulties in the way of faith are many. 
When I hear men state them again, they seem 
all to arise out of the fundamental idea that 
whatever has been is the thing that shall be. 
But the story of life is not like that. It is a 
story of startling metamorphosis. 

Following the example of the Great Teacher, 
let us make ourselves a parable. Last fall in a 
certain garden a group of woolly worms held 
a convention. The night before had been very 
frosty. The time had come to build themselves 
a winter house. The pessimist in the conven- 
tion said this was to be the end of everything. 
It would grow colder and colder and not even 
a cocoon would protect life from the wintry 
blasts. It was really no use to build a cocoon 
at all. But the crowd did not hold with him. 
They had not the vaguest idea when spring 
would come nor what life would be like in the 
spring. So they spun their winter home, and 
closed their eyes in winter sleep. The other 
day the warm sun shone upon the cocoon. 
Life began to stir within. When the woolly 
worm awoke he did not know himself at first. 
Once he had been fettered to the earth; but 
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now he is free. Beautiful wings waft him inl 
the air. Last fall’s caterpillar so ugly and : 
pulsive has come to be garmented in beauty. 

It is even so with us as we stand cont 
plating our future. We do not know fully t 
things that shall be. The humble Christ 
makes no geography of the future life. H 
bly he stands at the twilight of life and s 
with an old man of the long ago, the apo: 
John, “Eye hath not seen neither hath ear he 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
things that God hath prepared for those 
love him.” 

The urge of life is within us. In common wi 
all living things we seek ever more life. W 
seek it so much that we pray for it. We seé 
it for ourselves, and for all whom we love. 

This leads us to ask, would a good God hay 
put within us this love of life, and this praye 
for life eternal, if there were no reality # 
match it? The good Father made us to B 
hungry, but he gave us bread. He made ust 
be thirsty, but he gave us water. He gavel 
all our great desires and for each of them wa 
satisfaction. 

The life which we seek is not just a contint 
tion of this life. It is something new and dil 
ferent. John’s gospel calls it the ageless lif 
This is something quite different from the evé 
lasting life. Most of us would not want to] 
on always just as we are. To go to ever hight 
experiences would have a great lure for 1 
This would satisfy the urge of life that isi 
every living creature. 

We give time to the needs of our bodi 
Some even are concerned about their me 
development. How few there are who are 
ing to give time to the spiritual life, the 
less life. The quest of it one hour a year 
an Easter service is certainly not enough. 

Once in the long ago a great crowd thron 
Jesus, for they hoped to make Him their politi 
leader in a revolt against the Roman oppres 
He spoke the kind of words that would aliena 
them, words that no one would understand ut 
less their hearts were set upon a spiritual 

When the crowd had all melted away, 
only the twelve were left, Jesus said, “Will } 
also go away.” Then they replied, ‘To who 
shall we go. Thou alone hast the words ¢ 
eternal life.” This answer is just as true tod: 
as it was nineteen hundred years ago. 
have every kind of an expert, save a spiritu 
expert. No one of our age has arisen to spe 
to us of our soul’s needs. There has never be 
another sculptor like Phidias, and there h 
never been another who knew the soul of mi 
like Jesus. : 
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ALLIES OF THE TRUTH 


PAUL R. KIRTS 


A sermon preached at the ordination of eld- 
of First Presbyterian Church, as a charge to 
» people. 
lohn 8b., 


HE Apostle John, speaking of himself as 
_ the “presbyter,” or “elder,” in writing a 
personal letter to a friend named Gaius, 
prominent man in one of the churches of 
ia, though not an officer of the church. 
igled out a trait of character—generous hos- 
ality—for commendation. The Apostle ex- 
essed joy at the hospitality to the brethren 
uch Gaius had shown. This good man had 
en entertaining Christians on their travels, 
me of whom were strangers. ‘We are bound 
support such men,’”’ the Apostle wrote in 
ect, “to prove ourselves allies of the Truth.” 
Moffatt. ) 
The word “‘allies’’ has a particular meaning 
f us in the present stage of world history. 
reat importance is attached to the justness of 
Ir cause in attracting other nations to our 
inners. An attempt is made to exalt the lead- 
s and so induce neutrals to join with us 
rainst the common foe. National leaders seek 
tally to themselves those of like mind, to 
old opinion in their own pattern. As to- 
ther both leaders and led relate themselves 
a body of principles and beliefs, they con- 
itute a strong ally for the cause which they 
ive espoused and with which they have identi- 
sd themselves. 
I 


In the Church that to which men relate 
emselves is the Truth, the truth as it is in 
hrist—the eternal principle. Truth as the 
postle used it is also the embodiment of the 
inciple in the Church. Let it be noted that 
e Church of his day has not reached a very 
gh state of organization; the Early Church 
as spoken of simply as “the Way,” ‘the 
tuth.”” It was a brotherhood of believers, a 
Jlowship, a community of those who had faith 
the victorious Christ. 


II 


We may well ask, How may the members of 
body of Christ prove themselves allies of 
Truth, that is, loyal members of this glori- 
16 continuing community of believers? 


iles City, Montana. 
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Before we go any farther afield for an an- 
swer, we should explore the answer indicated 
by the Apostle John in this brief personal letter. 
He commended Gaius for his hospitality, saying 
that by supporting Christians on their travels 
they would prove themselves allies of the 
Truth. The duty of entertaining Christians on 
their travels was of peculiar importance in early 
times. For one thing, much time was con- 
sumed in traveling. Then, too, the kind of 
society they would meet at public inns was not 
desirable. Hence in those days an invitation to 
stop at a Christian home would be especially 
acceptable to a Christian on a journey. 

One hesitates to talk about entertaining dur- 
ing these days of rationing. Yet there can be 
no doubt about the value of the practice of 
opening the doors of our homes to those who 
ate of the household of faith. In sharing our 
joys and comforts with fellow members of the 
Church we prove that we are allies of the 
Truth, steadfast heroes in the war against false- 
hood and wrong. 

Only brave, large-spirited souls receive 
strangers at their fireside, as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson reminds us in his essay on “Heroism.” 
There are citizens who reckon narrowly the 
loss of time and the cost of entertainment. But 
the soul of better quality obeys the divine law 
of his being and does the generous thing. He 
invites the stranger in, makes him feel at home, 
and by so doing fans the flame of human love. 
The hospitality of the brave soul is for service 
and not for show. He gives what he has, no 
matter if it is only bread and water. A greater 
One than Emerson uttered the unforgettable 
words: ‘Whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto 
you he shall in no wise lose his reward.” (Matt. 
10:42.) 

Another proof of identity with the truth ts 
our generosity, which may be defined as liber- 
ality in spirit and in act. One who is imbued 
with a generous spirit “is never glad when oth- 
ers go wrong,” but “is gladdened by goodness.” 
He is ‘always slow to expose, always eager to 
believe the best.” 

The spirit of generosity will show itself in 
liberal acts. ‘Let us work that which is good 
toward all men,” the Apostle Paul said, “and 
especially toward them that are of the house- 
hold of the faith.” (Gal. 6:10.) Doing good 
to those within the Christian community is a 
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prior obligation. Such action will be proof that 
we are allies of the Truth, active agents for 
good in a world always in peril of going to 
pieces under the impact of destructive forces. 

A third proof of our identity with the eternal 
principle of Truth and its embodiment in the 
Church is loyalty. Consider first our fidelity to 
the Founder. Jesus drew to himself a little 
group of followers into a fellowship. He came 
as the founder and head of a kingdom which 
was to be a fraternity of souls. “I have called 
you friends,” he said to his disciples (John 
15:15). Nothing breaks this bond of fellow- 
ship so completely as lack of constancy and de- 
votion. For this reason we are urged ever to 
renew our relationship with Christ through the 
means of grace—'‘the Word, Sacraments, and 
prayer.’ The writer to the “Hebrews” went 
straight to the heart of the matter when he 
warned them of the peril of ceasing to meet 
together for worship. : 

Since the eternal principle of Truth is em- 
bodied in an organization—the Church, our 
loyalty extends also to the authorized leaders 
of that organic structure. The members of this 
church have just promised to yield to these 
ordained ruling elders “honor, encouragement, 
and obedience in the Lord.” In remaining 
true to this solemn promise, those who make 
up this congregation will give proof that they 
are allies of the Truth. 


The spring that sets in motion all our hospi- - 


tality, generosity, and loyalty is love to God 
and our fellow-workers in the Church. Our 
manifest love is absolute proof that we are 
allies of the Truth. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 


soul, and with all thy mind. This is the fit 
and great commandment. And a second li 
unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighb 
as thyself. On these two commandments tl 
whole law hangeth, and the prophets. (Mai 
22:37-40.) 

“By this shall all men know that ye are n 
disciples, if ye have love one to another 
(John 13:35.) “The evident love that membe 
of the Church show to one another is the bad; 
of discipleship. If we are familiar with t 
ranks of the United States military forces, y 
need only to glance at the marks on sleeves 
shoulder to determine the rating of a membr 
of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. TI 
Christian's insignia is love—proof that he is a 
ally of the Truth. 


Ill 

We began by saying a word about showin 
hospitality to those of the household of fait 
Everything, indeed, that we have been tryin 
to say has been in the nature of a family cor 
versation. Charity begins at home. Our litt 
talk began with a presbyter’s commendation: 
member of the church had entertained Chri 
tians on their journeys. This is a duty ¥ 
ought to perform to prove that we are alli 
of the Truth. In other ways also we prove ou 
selves allies of Christ and the Church—by o 
generosity, loyalty, and love, especially by o 
love to one another in the organic structu 
whose Founder is Jesus Christ our Lord. Sue 
a demonstration of how love works will be t 
strongest inducement that can be made to tho: 
outside the fellowship of believers to ally then 
selves with it. 


————————— 


BUT WHAT DO I MEAN TO CHRIST 


WILLIAM BISHOP GATES 


“Ye are my friends, if you do whatsoever I 
command you.’—John 15:16. 


NE of the first things a man ought to 
ask himself today is, “What do I mean 


to my Country?” Do I enjoy all the 
benefits that this Government of the United 
States confers upon me, and do I do nothing 
to prove either my allegiance or my apprecia- 
tion? Am I only a critic, or am I an active 
citizen, speaking well of my Government, keep- 
ing my own backyard clean, speaking kindly 
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to the ““wop” and the “dago,” as some call 
portion of our citizenry; going to the poll 
obeying my conscience honestly; helping | 
keep the atmosphere and life of the city i 
which I live above reproach; am I patrioti 
and ready to serve when and where called? 
Again, ask yourself: “What do I mean | 
my Firm?’ Is it just profits coming to n 
that interest me? Do my fellow workers crit 
cize me, saying, "He's always taking out, ar 
never giving anything in to the life of tl 
firm!" Am+I a true asset, because my work 
willing, careful, cheerful? Does the strollir 


The Eaposite 


tomer turn to me; or, if I have once waited 
him, does he avoid me the next time he 
nes in? Do I find myself ready for the 
le extra thing that has to be done, or the 
ra fifteen minutes that has to be spent occa- 
nally “‘after hours’? Has my employer ever 
ne to me and said, ‘I’ve got a simple pian 
vant to put into operation, and it will take 
ittle extra time, and there’s no money in it, 
- would you feel like helping me to put it 
ough?” Or have I been thinking only of 
at I'll get out of the firm, and not much of 
ything about what I might put into it? 

And now, father, I want to ask a question of 
1. “What does your home mean to you? Is 
just the place where you can be most com- 
table, where you can lounge and not be 
led a loafer and where you can be selfish 
d yet not be ostracized, where you can push 
let people around and get away with it? Is 
the place where love is given to you so that 
becomes a refuge to you when things go 
ong? Is it a place where you expect caresses 
d get them? Or is it something more than 
sse? Is it true that your home means much 
you; but is it more finely true that you mean 
ich to your home? Are you the one they 
ve because you are the one who meets the 
eds of each? When you come in at the 
ys end, do you do something to make each 
smber of the family happy: kiss your wife 
> way you did on your wedding day; toss 
your wee two-year-old as she laughs with 
se at your coming; throw your arm around 
ur husky young son who has been waiting 
day for father’s advice on his boyish prob- 
ns; help your young daughter in the eighth 
ide with that “terrible” arithmetic ? 

What do you mear to your home? Is your 
me a thing you maintain for what it gives 
“, or, are you thinking all the time, “what 
1 I give to #/? What do I mean to my 
me ?”’ 

ere Nk et 

Are we ready to stop now and ask, and ought 
not to stop now and ask: ‘What do I 
‘an to Christ?’ Do I mean anything? Do 
nean something? Do I mean but little? Do 
mean something concrete? Do I mean 
ough? Ought I to mean more? Do I mean 
much as I might? Do I PLAN to mean 
re 2 

What a tremendous work a man could do 
he would concentrate his attention not alone 
on the question, inspiring and satisfying as 
answer would be, “What does Christ mean 
me’? but also upon that other question 
ich would send him forth to redoubled ser- 
e: “What do J mean to Christ?” 


ay, 1945 


JUNIOR PULPIT 


Humbugs 


This is a great time of year for the bugs. 
Everywhere you go you begin to see bugs of 
every shape and size and color moving about 
on the ground, on the shrubbery and in the 
air. Sore of them are beautifully colored like 
flaming opals and others are drab and dark and 
dirty looking. 

Not so long ago students in a big eastern 
school thought they would have some fun with 
their professor who was a naturalist of note 
and who was teaching them about bugs and 
other insect life. 

They took the head of one kind of a bug 
and cemented it carefully on the thorax of a 
different kind of bug. Then they cemented on 
the abdomen of a different kind altogether and 
put wings on it from another and legs from 
still another, until they had something that 
looked like a bug, but a bug such as had never 
before been seen in the whole world. 

Then they took their strange creature to their 
old professor and asked him what kind of a 
bug it was. He looked at it carefully and 
smiled. Then he said, “I think, my young 
friends, that this is a specimen of the common 
Humbug.” 

But we don’t have to build up a strange in- 
sect from the parts of others in order to make 
a humbug, for we, little folks and grown alike, 
can be humbugs, too, without having to try 
very hard. 

I want to be sure you all know just exactly 
what a humbug is. Let me see your hands. 
How many of you know what a humbug ts? 
Let's see. Well, my big dictionary at home 
says that a Humbug is an imposter, some thing 
made for the purpose of deceiving others, one 
who deceives or misleads. One who is tricky. 

Not a very pretty or attractive kind of a fel- 
low, is he? He’s something that is not a bit 
more true or fine than that manufactured bug 
the boys showed their professor. 

Now there is one thing about a humbug 
whether he be made by joking school boys or 
made of humans by old Satan himself, and 
that is that it doesn’t take people any longer 
to know the fraud than it took the wise old 
professor. 

Some human Humbugs really think they are 
fooling everybody they try to deceive but really 
they are only fooling themselves and earning 
the distrust and dislike of their associates. 

It was a very, very wise old poet who wrote, 
“To thine own self be true, and it must follow 
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as the night, the day, thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” 

As the days run along and we get older, 
little folks, we come to understand that there 
is nothing in life so real, so attractive, so 
blessed as being known as an honest person. 
Be honest little folks and when you are grown 
you will be rich in joy and happiness. 


Singing in the Rain 

A distant friend of all good people told one 
time of having set out for church with his little 
daughter, one May morning. Rain had been 
threatening so they took along their umbrellas 
and raincoats and, like most folks, really en- 
joyed the beautiful Sunday morning shower. 

There was a bus stop on the corner by their 
church. It was a busy street and the buses 
passed both ways, frequently. But this morn- 
ing as they neared the corner, and to their sur- 
prise, they noticed that there was not even one 
person standing at the bus stop waiting for the 
next bus. Then they saw the reason why, for 
the little crowd which was waiting for the bus 
did not have their umbrellas nor their coats 
and so when it had started to rain, they had 
stepped into the nearby doorway of the pretty 
church building where they would not get wet 


and where they could remain until the bus came 


along. 

The little daughter was silent for a while and 
then she said to her father, ““Our church makes 
a good shelter, doesn’t it, Daddie?” 

In her question she had mentioned a fact 
that grown folks have known for thousands of 
years. The church, your church, does make a 
good shelter and it shelters you from far more 
than the danger of getting wet from a lovely 
spring shower, for here, in your own church, 
according to a great man who knew and tried 
to help others to understand this very thing 
the little girl had just discovered, you “abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

I can’t remember anything we used to do, 
when I was your age, which I liked more than 
to go and visit at the home of some friend. I 
felt just about as safe and secure there as I did 
in my own home, and a home is a shelter, too. 

Well, your church is where God lives. God 
is your frieend and when you go to visit your 
friend, God, in His church, you need never 
fear for your church is your shelter... Visit Him 
here as often as you can, whether it rains or 
shines outside, for the more you will visit Him 
and the better you get to know Him, the less 
you will have to worry about any storms of life. 
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Jimmie Keeps Record 


Although Christmas was over, and Jimn 
remembered that he missed out on the gift 
most wanted, he looked forward to his bir 
day in April, when he would have anotl 
chance. Jimmie had trouble with such thin 
as arithmetic, spelling, grammar, sometin 
about getting up on tifne for school, sometin 
for Sunday School. Sometimes he played wi 
the boys, when there were chores to do. | 

Jimmie’s father thought keeping a rec 
day by day, from September to Chris 
showing all the things Jimmie did well, a 
what he failed to do, might help him to corr 
some of his troubles. The plan was that t 
would be a special gift for Jimmie at Chr 
mas, if there were more points on the 
side than on the other. At first Jimmie’s fa 
kept score by summing up the day's doing) 
told to him by Jimmie and his mother, and 
cause Jimmie did not see what went into 7 
score book, he soon forgot about it. As Ch 
mas drew near, Jimmie saw his father writ 
the book several times, and he began to von 
how the score stacked up, because he had_ 
heart set on the special gift. Well, Christer 
came and there was no mention of the gift, 
Jimmie found the notebook in the wasteb 

Of course, Jimmie felt bad about it, but) 
believed he had tried, and he avoided his ni 
as much as he could. About three days 
Christmas he was in his room working on] 
airplane model, when his father came in 
help him. As he got busy, his father sai 
“You have a birthday coming in April. Doy 
want to try another score card?” Jimmi 
thought longingly of the pony he had w 
from Harrison’s, but the thought of the 
book made him hesitate. Then he said, “G 
Dad, I'd like to try, if I can keep score!” “ 
sure, Son,” said his father, “I'll put the 
book here on the desk. Each night you put 
the score, and at the end of each week, 
tally it, and see what you get.” “Starting 
Year's Day?” asked Jimmie. “‘Sure, that'll gi 
you a head start, Jimmie. You'll have th 
days to think how you will win this time.” 

Well, the weeks rolled by, and here it y 
April, and Jimmie’s birthday. The pony ¥ 
standing outside the kitchen door with a bt 
new saddle, and bridle. Jimmie was walki 
on air! “Jimmie, how does it feel to have w 
the score?’ asked his father. Jimmie ¥ 


- thoughtful as he said, “Dad, it was a 


tougher to keep score myself. I just could 
cheat in writing. I had to measure up ev 
day, because I couldn’t write a poor se 
against myself.” - 


The Enpem 


“Guess you have the right“idea, Jimmie!’ 
d Dad. “Somehow one can't tell a lie to 
eself and believe it. The pony will help you 
remember that, son.” 


g Muscles 


Once there was a man who raised dogs, hunt- 
3 dogs they were. They had been so trained 
it they could follow, without erring, the trail 
t by a wild animal. It was just as easy for 
sm to stay on the right way as it is for us to 
y between the white lines when crossing the 
eet at the corner where the traffic is heavy 
d dangerous. 
Well, one time, when he had his dogs out 
a hunt, one of them named Queenie, who 
is a soft-eyed, satin-eared hound, was unfor- 
nate enough to get too close to the vicious 
ima! she and several of the other dogs were 
ling. The angry animal turned on her and 
yunded her so severely that it was thought 
e would not ever. recover. 
But recover she did. It took a long time for 
e jagged wounds in her pretty white and 
own fur to heal, but time, like an old gray 
atded Doctor, went to work on her and soon 
d her good as she ever was. 

ueenie’s Owner was stopped one day by a 
iend who liked Queenie. “How’s Queenie?” 
- asked, for he had not seen her for months 
id wanted to know how his little friend was. 
“Oh, she’s all right,” said the owner. “‘All 
e does is to lie around and eat so she is too 
t and lazy. What she needs is another big 
nt in the mountains.” 
Little boys and girls, unless they have some- 
ing to do, can get to be like Queenie and 
der folks especially, unless they keep busy 
metimes get fat and lazy, too fat and lazy 
r their own welfare. 
And sometimes we don’t think of it, but we 
n get spiritually fat and lazy to the point 
here we can’t work for our Master like 
ueenie loved to work for hers and like we 
ould work for ours. 
The same thing is true about our spiritual 
uscles which is true about our physical 
uscles. We all like to have good, strong 
uscles, especially the boys. We get those 
uscles by exercising them. As long as we 
ercise them regularly and faithfully, they 
ow strong and big and powerful. If we don’t 
ork them they get soft and flabby, and the 
yy who has no muscle is often called a sissy 
those who do. 
So. keep busy. Exercise your muscles. Get 
rong and especially exercise your spiritual 
uscles so that you may be strong in the Lord 
d in His work. . 
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FREEDOM FIRST! 


As victory and peace draw nearer, post war 
plans become more important and more definite. 

A prior requisite to most else that matters in 
America is freedom—it must be vouched safe 
first. 

Unless the democratic process, constitutional 
government, free pulpit, free press, free enter- 
prise, free assembly and free speech become a 
popular and first demand, they will be lost. 

It is the duty of clergymen of all denomina- 
tions to proclaim a gospel of Freedom First. 
Jesus did. He insisted upon the sovereignty of 
individual souls under God. 

Government paternalism leads inevitably to 
government domination. The further stateism 
develops the harder it is to resist. Now is the 
time to proclaim devotion to the American, 
Christian way of life and now is therefore the 
time to thwart trends toward a European pat- 
tern of state domination. 

Are you interested in knowing more about 
this ten year old crusade which has clergy 
representatives in your vicinity ? 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION, Inc. 


411 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, New York 
First Natl. Bank Bldg., 33 So. Clark St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; DR. CHARLES R. 
BROWN, Dean Emeritus Yale Divinity School; DR. 
PAUL F. CADMAN, Economist; MORSE A. CART- 
WRIGHT, Director American Association for Adult 
Education; UPTON CLOSE, Writer and Commentator; 
DR. DONALD J. COWLING, President of Carleton 
College; ELY CULBERTSON, President The World 
Federation, Inc.; DR. WILL DURANT, Philosopher, 
Author and Lecturer; DR. CARY EGGLESTON, Physi- 
cian and Scientist; DE WITT EMERY, Nat’l Small 
Business Men’s Assn.; DR. EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, 
Bible Scholar and Author; HONORABLE ALBERT W. 
HAWKES, United States Senator; WILL IRWIN, 
Author; REV. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY, Negro Leader; 
DR. WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, President Lafayette 
College; DR. JOHN A. MACKAY, President Princeton 
Theological Seminary; DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, 
President California Institute of Technology; DR. 
ALFRED NOYES, Distinguished Poet; DR. NORMAN 
VINCENT PEALE, Minister Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City; CHANNING POLLOCK, Author and 
Lecturer; DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President 
University of California; SILAS STRAWN, Attorney; 
DR. JOHN J. TIGERT, President University of Florida; 
DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR., D.D., Founder and Director 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION, Inc. 
411 W. 5th Street, Dept. 5E, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am interested in the program and purposes of Spiritual 
Mobilization. Please send me your free bulletin. (Copies 


of “The Revolution Was’’ by Garet Garrett sent to 
ministers who sign below.) 
MNT: Basia aoe cee eae apie eee ceiron esac deen cet ssn st tone etem eigas ve eenenastonaed 
(GAS EUSTON. (eRe Saree cae pe wor opera cre Pere cl AP ee ore eee a Sane Ae 
STE a ace sora nersres orcas oe oes Sees gic esos daa captenaha stapes WON geen narneraner ar 
(GUD Niarecivess mecarg erence cotaps ties teansscedenrscsssecttaectscss SPAT Hiceersscecnlcsstessike 
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. TELUS TRA Oh am 


WILLIAM J. Hart, D.D. 


“Never Refused God Anything!” 
Acts 26:19: “I did not disobey the heavenly 
vision” (Moffat). 


Florence Nightingale said: “If I could give 
you information of my life, it would be to show 
how a woman of very ordinary ability has been 
led by God in strange and unaccustomed paths 
to do in His service what He has done in her. 
And if I could tell you all, you would see how 
God has done all, and I nothing. I have 
worked hard, very hard, that is all; and I have 
never refused God anything.” 

One day in Helsingfors, Finland, in the 
pastor’s study I took down a book and read the 
life of Jenny Lind, the Swedish singer of about 
a century ago, the most renowned in the world. 
She was acclaimed in America and before kings. 
She wrote of the night of her consecration: “I 
went to my knees one person. I arose another 
person. I had found my power.” Her marvel- 
ous voice and entire life henceforth was given 
exclusively to the Church and to the uplift of 
mankind.—From a radio sermon by Bishop 


R. J. Wade. 


How She Learned to Love Her Work 
John 2:6: “Whatsoever he saith unto you, do 

hit 

In a certain club, composed mostly of fac- 
tory girls, there was one girl of a remarkably 
high order of intelligence who was, as a result, 
terribly dissatisfied with her work and woefully 
unhappy because she had to stay there. She 
was a Christian, but had worried herself into 
a state where her religion didn’t help her much, 
and where everything was twisted out of its 
right relations. Finally, in despair of ever being 
happy or at peace again, she told the trouble 
to a friend, one of the leaders of the club. Her 
friend said: ‘Possibly the reason God keeps 
youworking in the mill is because He has 
something he wants you to do for Him there. 
Be sure you don’t lose any opportunities.” A 
few days after the girl said: “‘Miss ; 
I’ve been thinking of what you said, and there 
is only one girl besides myself in my room in 
the mill who’s a Christian.” “Well,” said her 
friend, “there's your chance. You will get hap- 
pier by serving Christ than in any other way, 
and now He’s shown you how to serve Him 
right in the mill.’”’ Before six weeks had passed, 
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that girl had talked of Christ to almost ever 
girl in the room. One day she came to th 
leader with the light of heaven in her face, am 
told her that two of them had come to Chris 
She loved her work now; there was no mot 
lamenting over the dreariness of the mill. Sh 
had found perfect peace and happiness in tell 
ing the story of what Christ had done for het 
and even as she told it, He was delivering het 


—The Sunday School Times. L 


Fellowship Through Surrender : 
I Cor. 1:9: “God is faithful, by whom ye wer 
called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesw 
Christ our Lord.” 


The knowledge of God as a living intim 
Friend comes through surrender. Jacob foun 
that out. It was in the valley where he yielde 
to the invisible antagonist that he discovere 
the reality of God’s forgiveness and love. Th 
enemy who had haunted his conscience becami 
the Great Companion. That also was St. Paul’ 
experience. “Give in,’ Christ said to him it 
effect, ‘‘and acknowledge that I am God.” Hi 
letters reveal what treasures of God’s fellow 


' ship were opened to him through his surrendé 


to that call—Dr. James Reid in The Britigi 
Weekly. ; 


A New Skipper 
Heb. 2:10: “The captain of their salvation? 


When I was a boy, in the days when framec 
texts were frequent in the homes of the godly 
there was one in my bedroom that used t 
annoy me. It said: “Cease to do evil; leat 
to do well.” - 

It annoyed me because I resented its sugges 
tion that I was in the habit of doing evil, whie 
I wasn’t. But suppose I had been in the habi 
of doing evil, could I, by learning and tryin, 
to put in practice what I had learned, hay 
become a well-doer? I have known so mani 
who have attempted to change their habits tha 
way, only to fail, that I cannot answer ‘Yes’ 
to that question. 

The only sane and safe way—but I will sug 
gest what it is by telling you the story of ; 
lumbering, awkward old steamer that plie 
between Plymouth and London, and was § 
cranky that every time she docked she eithe 
injured herself or the dock-gate. One day sh 


The Exposito 


« 


ve in sight, and while everybody was watch- 
3 to see what damage would be done this 
1e, she sailed in easily, and true. Then one 
the watchers shouted, in his amazement: 
Vell, old Bust "Em Up, what’s happened to 
you?” And back came the answer: ‘‘Noth- 
3, Zuvnor, except that we've got a new skip- 
t aboard!’ You get me?—"Ezra’”’ in The 
ethodist Recorder, London. 


ived! 
Sor. 1:18: “Unto us which are saved.” 


Those who studiously avoid the expressions 
am saved”’ or ‘I have experienced salvation” 
d the like should be reminded that the words 
aved”’ and ‘salvation’ are frequently used in 
e New Testament. 

There is no other word or combination of 
ords that can be used as equally good substi- 
tes for “saved.” A ship is torpedoed, the 
ew quickly mans the lifeboats, the passengers 
id places of safety, the ship goes down, but 
e lifeboats are picked up. Ask any fortunate 
issenger what happened to him and he says, 
was saved.” A tenement house is afire in 
e night. The sirens blow, the firemen come, 
ise a ladder to the window of a smoke-filled 
om, and one of them carries an unconscious 
oman to the ground and to safety. Ask the 
oman to tell about it and her words will be, 
was saved.”’—The Christian Herald. 


fanted More Grace 
mes 4:6: “But he giveth more grace.” 


It is told of John Fletcher of Madeley that 
ice, when by his utterance on some public 
vestion he had rendered service to the Gov- 
nment of the day, a high official of the Crown 
as sent to ask whether any preferment in the 
hurch would be acceptable to Mr. Fletcher, or 
hether in any other way the Lord Chancellor 
ld do him service. Fletcher characteristically 
plied, “I want nothing, but more grace.” 
lore grace—it is the one desire that will al- 
ays be granted, the one need that can always 
> supplied. It is said of our God, He giveth 
ore grace, ever more and more-—The Rev. 
_ B. James, London. 


od’s Spirit Moved Within Their 
naginations 

el 2:28: “Your young men shall see visions.” 
Along the course of history what starts men 
1d women on great errands for their fellows? 
That made Florence Nightingale give up her 
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comfortable home and go to the Crimea? Why 
did Wilfred Grenfell leave a promising medi- 
cal career in England for the wilds of the 
Labrador? Why did Albert Schweitzer change 
the entire program of his successful profes- 
sional life and study medicine “‘out of due 
time” in order that he might spend his powers 
in Africa? Why did Jane Addams give herself 
to darkest Chicago and ask at the end of the 
day that the only inscription on her tomb in 
Cedarville, Ill., should be “Jane Addams of 
Hull House and the Woman's League for Peace 
and Freedom’? 

The answer in each case, and in the case of 
the great multitudes like them who have given 
us our world of human values and achieve- 
ments, is that the Spirit of the Lord moved 
within their imaginations. ‘They dreamed 
dreams and saw visions.’’—Brshop James C. 
Baker. 


I Wasn’t Doing My Part 
Il Tim. 2:3: “Join the ranks of those who 
bear suffering’ (Moffatt). 


A friend of mine had a very unpleasant ex- 
perience. It opened my eyes. “If you only 
knew!” she had exclaimed. “I had two days 
to spend with my husband and it took the first 
one to find a place to hang my hat! Finally, 
through the graciousness of a couple who had 
a boy in the service, we were taken in.” Then 
she sighed. “I shall never forget her.” 

Then I thought of the four rooms upstairs 
we used so seldom. I wasn’t doing my part on 
the home front. The same condition existed 
where we lived. I wasn’t doing my part! * 

But almost immediately I had these visions 
too. I could see the girls carelessly using their 
cigarettes. Burning table tops. Splattering ink 
on the bed spreads. Spilling nail polish on the 
dressers. And the most distracting thought 
was having them under my feet. However I 
couldn't get away from myself. I called the 
college and registered the rooms. 

I just want the other neighbors on the home 
front to know that my new adventure has been 
a pleasant one. To the contrary of my thinking, 
the girls have been very thoughtful. Not one 
has ever taken advantage of me in any way. 
The young wives appreciate so much a nice 
place to call home. The reason is they come 
from nice homes. Most of them had their own 
lovely new furniture, and as brides had to sac- 
rifice it one way or another. 

If the Army Air Corps is made up of fine 
young men like those we have had the pleasure 
of meeting through renting rooms to their 
wives—and I’m sure it is—we as Americans 
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have something really to crow about —M, 
Manera Lee, Springfield, Mo—Woman’s D. 
Contributions of Indians : 


Sept., 1944. 

Acts 24:17. “I came to bring alms to my ma 
tion, and offerings.” H 
We have no record of all the contributi 

the Indians have made to war relief societi 

but such reports as we do get indicate that 

Indians are giving all they can. Pueblo am 

Navajo Indians, in lieu of cash, have giver 

sacks of corn,—their staff of life,—mutton, sil 

ver, jewelry, and rugs to the Red Cross. At 
unsolicited $1000 for Navy relief came fr 

a wealthy Kiowa Indian woman of Cemen 

Oklahoma, who signed the check with a thum! 

print—John Collier, Commissioner of India 

Affairs—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Letter Home : 
II Tim. 3:14: “But continue thou in the thing 
which thou hast learned and hast bee 
assured of.” . 


t 

There are many things today that bring mis 
givings to the hearts of parents, but when’! 
heard a minister friend tell of a reassuring 
experience, I asked that I might be allowed & 
pass it on to you and to other fathers ame 


“mothers whose home circles are broken. 


“On the night before our boy was to leave 
for military duty,” said this father, “we had ; 
family circle and talked over a good many © 
the things that we imagined he would have t 
face. And we gave him that night a little book 
of devotional readings that would give him the 
basis of what we had always shared in ow 
home. Not long ago we had a letter, a part of 
which read something like this: ; 

“The other night four of us fellows were 
sitting around and I was reading the word fo 
the day from my little book. The boys wantec 
me to do it. All of a sudden the door flex 
open and in walked our lieutenant. He stoppec 
short when he saw what we were doing. | 
didn’t know what else to do; he didn’t say any 
thing, so I just kept right on reading. He s 
stood there and well, then I came to the prayer 
and so I said, “Let's pray,” and kept on read 
ing. Then the four of us began the Lord’ 
Prayer and I was sure I heard the lieutenant’ 
voice. You'll hardly believe it, Pop and Mom 
but when we raised our heads the lieutenan 
was looking right up at the ceiling like he sav 
something bright and shining. Really, and ther 
he said our old Epworth League benedictiot 
himself. After that he reached up and pulle 


The Eapositoi 


re 


t the light, and with a “Goodnight, fellows,” 
went out and shut the door. It was amaz- 
g, Mom and Pop.’ ”’ 

There were shiny spots in that father’s eyes 
he told us the story and I knew full well that 
great gratitude was filling his heart just as it 
ls ours now. The doubts and the fears have 
way of getting around, but it is time we 
read the reassuring things of these grim days! 
The Lady With the Pencil. 


iIdier’s Letter 

ebr. 10:32: “Call to remembrance the former 

days.” 

his is the least and last note I'll send you 

thaps for sometime, for I don’t know where 

le go at dawn. I see you in your chair 

sading these words. I see old Laddie, too, 

uggling his nose into your lap— Oh, say 

ello to Dad and all the rest— I'll see 

ou all soon; and tell sister June to be 

good girl to you; every night I pray 

yr all of you— There’s such a hustle here 

hat I can hardly think, for we must leave 

omorrow early at the crack of light. 

on’t worry, for I'll write you, Mother dear, 

nd tell you all the news, and I believe 

our love will guide me—so 'til then, good 
night. 

—By Willis Eberman—The Church School. 


That Mothers Taught College Men 
ov. 1:8: “Forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
Over the Swimming Pool in Huntington 
ymnasium is a plaque bearing this message 
ritten by James Colby Colgate: 
the Memory of the Mothers who, With Our 
College, Have Tried to Teach Us to Live 
Cleanly — Think Glearly — Play Fairly 
hese simple words were indicative of his own 
e and his desire for all Colgate men —From 
be Colgate Alumni News. 


others Praying in Wartime 

Sam. 1:26: “I am the woman that stood by 
thee here, praying unto the Lord.” 

In Gary, Ind., at ten o’clock in the morning, 
ie morning every week, several hundred 
men gather for a single purpose—to pray for 
eir sons in the service. There is no special mu- 
, no talk by a minister imported for the occa- 
yn, and no “order of worship.” But mothers 
th burdened hearts leave that meeting every 
ek with glowing faces and warm hearts, be- 
se they have shared their anxieties, their 
ars, and their faith with other mothers.—The 
wistian Advocate, April 13, 1944. 
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Mother’s Exercise 
Ex. 2:8. “The child's mother.” 


I wondered how my mother got 

Her proper exercise, 

She doesn’t golf or go to gym 

Or play a game with any vim. 

And so I asked her why, one day. 

She looked at me so wise 

And showed me from the kitchen door, 
Where, flapping in the air, 

The baby’s clothes hung on the line. 

I soon had counted "way past nine. 

She laughed like everything and said, 
“My Daily Dozen’s there!” 

—Margaret L. Holmes. 


Tasks of the Christian Home 


Titus 2:5: "Keepers at home.” 


The establishment of Christian homes in 
which every member of the family is taught an 
appreciation of all other peoples, regardless of 
class, color, or creed, is one of the first services 
that should be expected of our women,” says 
Mrs. J. D. Bragg of St. Louis, Missouri, na- 
tional president of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service of The Methodist Church. 
“Sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
young people in trying to establish homes dur- 
ing the war, and the giving of a sense of se- 
curity to children during the days of war, are 
also necessary services of the Christian homes,” 
she adds.—W orld Outlook, November, 1944. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER 


(In St. Botolph’s Chapel—The Prayer Shrine 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral—November 2, 1942) 


O God— 

Help me to reach 

A higher highest in myself, 

And make my best 

A gate 

Through which my sons 

May go, to heights I cannot dream 
In that new world 

They help to make. Amen. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


STEEL OR WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS, 
with Plain or Upholstered Seats. Prompt 
Delivery. Send for Catalogue and Price 
List. 
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BOOKS 


ADVANCE THROUGH STORM 
By Kenneth Scott Latourctte. Harpers. 542 pp. $4. 
With this work, Dr. Latourette presents the final part 
in “his monumental history.” The author, in seven great 
volumes, has given us a complete story of ‘““The Expan- 
sion of Christianity.”” Those who have read the previous 
books, or any of them, will agree with Dr. Van Dusen, 
that Dr. Latourette has rendered us “one of the most 
valuable (services of Christian scholarship) in the history 
of the Church.” In this volume he deals with “A.D. 1914 
and After, With Concluding Generalizations.’’ In the 
first section he charts the course of the Church in the 
years from 1914 to 1945. Then he deals with the effect 
of Christianity on the non-Christian cultures, and, in 
turn, the reactions of those cultures on Christianity 
through the entire nineteen centuries. In part, then, 
this book summarizes the previous six volumes. His con- 
clusion is that in spite of the failures and perils, opposi- 
tion and persecution, Christianity has been expanding, 
not shrinking or declining. There is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy extending over twenty-five pages, and twelve good 
maps. Limitations of space do not permit of extended 
description or criticism of the contests, but as an ex- 
ample of the completeness of the work this might be 
noted: in volume five the author traced the early mis- 
sionary work in the Pacific. A chapter in this volume 
is devoted to ‘‘The Lands in the Pacific’? which brings 
the story up to the point of the Japanese occupation. A 
thrilling missionary story with a heart-interest for mil- 
lions of Americans today is to be found here. We close 
with quotations from the Saturday Review of Literature: 
“Tt will stand... as a source for all future studies of 
the first nineteen centuries of Christendom’s spread”? and 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune: ‘Such writing gives back- 


ground for faith in the struggle which the Church car- — 


ries on today.”—Wm. Tait Paterson. 


BEHOLD THE MAN—An Anthology of Jesus Christ. 
Edited by Ralph L. Woods. The Macmillan Co. 565 pp. 
$3.00. 

Under the headings of Man, God, Teacher, Redeemer, 
Leader, Messiah, Reformer and Prophet, excerpts giving 
opinions and interpretations of Jesus Christ are presented 
from the writings of about 400 outstanding men and 
women throughout the ages. Concerning each passage 
considered for this volume, three questions were asked: 
(1) Is the author prominent? (2) Is his comment inter- 
esting? (3) Is it reliable? In addition, the editor ruled 
out writings which might give offense to those who ac- 
cept the divinity of Christ, and also selections which 
were controversial or sectarian. 

A wide range of literature was consulted in the prep- 
aration of this work. Surely no person can agree with 
all the opinions expressed in every quotation. Nor can 
any reader fail to be impressed by the variety of testi- 
mony to the Man of Nazareth here assembled. Another 
book of equal proportions could, no doubt, be composed 
on the same subject without any repetition. 

In this anthology, the editor has provided his evidence 
that, through the centuries, Jesus Christ has arrested the 
attention of philosophers, novelists, historians, theolo- 
gians, statesmen and others, and has inspired them to 
many striking and beautiful expressions. The book is 
well indexed and offers an abundance of suggestive titles. 
The editor has made a valuable contribution to religious 
literature and one that will open a variety of sources to 
him who desires to study the effects which the life of 
Jesus Christ has had on the thought and life of our world. 
—Tewnis EF. Gouwens. 
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HOW TO THINK OF CHRIST 
By William Adams Brown. (A Religious Book uw 
Selection.) Charles Scribner’s Sons. 305 pp. $3.00. 


This fascinating and inspiring volume, published a 
the death of its author, is “an attempt to think of Chri 
as the history of the church reveals Him to us, not a 
one who lived long ago and now meets us as an accom 
plished fact, unchanging and irrevocable, but as one WI 
is still alive and not only living but life giving .. - 
way we think of Christ will determine how we shall fes 
toward Him and, what is more important still, what y 
will do with Him; let me say, rather, what we will 
Him do with us when He has shown us who and whe 
He really is.” This is a large order even for an eminer 
Christian scholar who has taught theology for fifty yea rs 
but he sets forth to make good on the presentation 
this theme, and succeeds marvelously. There are 
main sections to the book, and each is divided into se 
eral chapters. These larzer divisions are “An Old Ques 
tion in a New Setting,” “Answers of the Intellec 
Alone,” “Answers Which Supplement Reason by Authe 
ity,’ “Answers of the Imagination, the Will and th 
Heart,”’ and “How to Think of Christ Today.” In a 
of the final chapters entitled, “Jesus Brings Christ Near, 
we read: ‘“‘We are to think of Christ as the windo 
through which we see the richteous and loving God, v 
in His forthgoing activity as Creator and Redeemer 
been the source of light and life to every generation @ 
men; who in his life, teaching character, death a) 
continuing influence of the man Jesus has given u3 
clear a picture of what God is like and what he meal 
man to be as it is given finite man to see... We 
to think of Christ as our eternal contemporary.” It 
a loving presentation, a scholarly portrait of Christ 4 
Lord and Saviour.—Charles Haddon Nabers. 


EARTH MIGHT BE FAIR 
By Richard S. Emrich. Harper & Brothers. 112 pp 
1.50. } 
Dr. Emrich has given us in this little ae 
Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent. It is an admi 
choice, devotional, thought-provoking, scholarly, quotabk 
and extremely stimulating. Divided into five chapters 
the book attempts to answer the question, How <a 
Have a Better World? by giving the philosop! 
grounds of our Christian hope, pointing out wherein W 
have failed to live out our faith, and indicating how Ww 
can overcome past errors and achieve a “new heaven an 
@ new earth.” ' 
There is a wealth of thought gathered together i 
these pages, and set forth again and again. The author’ 
great emphasis rests upon the proper understanding o 
the truth about God and man. From the first chapte 
where he considers at length “the Great Question” here 
with stated, Dr. Emrich unfolds the fundamental thes 
of our Christian ethic and faith that God made man fo 
Himself, made him free to go against his Creator, an 
sent His only Son Jesus Christ to become man’s Rt 
deemer to bring man back into fellowship with Himsel: 
hence into peace and harmony with his fellow men. TT 
quote one portrayal of this Divine Intent: “The grea 
punishment is again that God leaves us to ourselves, ths 
He does not compel us to give our loyalty to Him. H 
permits us to organize our lives with ourselves as tt 
center, whether in class, race, or nation. We then wor 
out slowly, inevitably, the results of our disloyalty. Fro 
our self-centered souls there flows out a poison th: 
breaks fellowship . . . We can only be united in tr 
fellowship by Him who humbles us, stills our preter 
sions, and breathes into a lost world the breath of H 
love.”” (p. 90.) 
Here is a volume well worth reading and re-readin: 
Preacher and layman alike will be stirred to new ar 


The Expositl 


y aspirations as they read once again the timeless 


es of Christian faith and practice. — John W. Me- 
vey. 


VINE PRIORITIES 
H. A. Ironsides. Revell. 104 pp. $1.25. 


the author takes advantage of the word “Priorities” 
1 associates its meaning with nine phases of Christian 
elation. 

the chapter headings suggest nothing new. ‘The 
viour’s Touch,” ‘Fools Wise and Otherwise,’”’ ‘‘Cleav- 
- to the Lord,’’ and “Building God’s House,” are not 
ique or fresh by way of subjects. Dr. Ironsides, how- 
Y, 1s more original than his titles. 

‘Should Protestantism Be Liquidated?’’ (chapter six) 
a scholarly presentation of the meaning of Protestant- 
1, concerning which all too many are in the clouds. 
dad we written ‘‘Priorities’’ we would have, at this 
le in the world’s history, refrained from any compari- 
| between the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
e day is opportune for a presentation of points of 
reement, actual goals reached and constructive pro- 
ums launched, especially in the war zone and armed 
ces. 

[he clear-cut exposition of whence comes authority is 
rth reading, by our younger clergy. This, because 
» Protestant Church seems to have lost its authority 
1 power in many places. It does not hold its people 
it should and can. Christianity is not controversy. 
‘Divine Healing’ (chapter nine) makes good reading. 
r the most part it is a new field for orthodox preach- 
.  Warious cults and sects have used the theme and 
ve won the crowd with this doctrine. If modern psy- 
sjlogy means anything, it should crop out in our per- 
ial interviews and color our preaching. 

Dr. Ironsides is pastor of Moody Memorial Church, 
icago, and has done much evangelistic work. His 
‘eer is in part an introduction to his literary efforts. 
Richard Braunstein. 


\.RROW IS THE WAY 
William E. Park. The Macmillan Company. 170 pp. 
52.00. 


[This is a volume of nineteen sermons that set forth 
» great truths of the Scriptures in the living speech 
d thought of the college campus today. The preacher, 
Park, President of the Northfield Schools. has en- 
red an unusual opportunity to plumb the channels of 
atemporary campus life, and has achieved a forth- 
htness of utterances in answering the questions and 
jirations of modern youth that is both orthodox in the 
3§ sense of the word and stimulating to new compre- 
asion and higher endeavors. 
His sermons possess a winsomeness of style that lures 
2 on, a sense of humor that saves one from despair, 
di a variety of illustration that keeps one awake. At 
1es, as, for example, in the sermon, “It’s Hard To Be 
od,” the preacher takes one off guard by raising the 
sstion of the desirability of being good and immedi- 
ly throws the reader (or listener, as the case may be) 
the defense, which is not a bad strategy in any war. 
_ then proceeds to build up his thesis on the founda- 
n of a quickened conscience, and the result is re- 
akened understanding of true goodness and renewed 
thusiasm for God and His holy ways. 
It is easy to see why Dr. Park is a much-sought-after 
sacher, judging from the sermons included in this 
ume. It would be well for any preacher to read his 
mons carefully with a view to discovering the sacred 
--as this man uses it. It would be a good test for 


The Relevance 
of the Bible 


By H. H. Rowley. “It is a worth 
while book and calls for careful 
and repeated readings.” — Exposi- 
tor. “A valuable review of the 
main problems of Biblical study 
. . . well written and well rea- 


soned.”—Living Church. S173 


The Way of 
Worship 


By Scott Francis Brenner. A study 
of the Holy Communion as a rally- 
ing point for ecumenical Christian- 
ity. “The subject is treated with 
masterly knowledge of historic 
meaning and psychological effect.” 
—Christian Leader. $2.00 


The Cross 
and the 
Eternal Order 


By Henry W.Clark. This book on 
the Atonement is “not merely a 
critique of the various theories, but 


also an original, independent, and 
constructive treatment.”—Religious 


Book Club. $2.50 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


y preacher to make, namely to compare his own 
aching with that revealed in this book with a view 
discovering how near to our people we come in dealing 
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with the problems of everyday life. Certainly, here is 
one outstanding merit in Dr. Park’s sermons: he sits 
where they sit and seeks to meet the need of their 
hearts.—John W. McKelvey. 


WHERE ARE WE IN RELIGION? 
By Joseph Fort Newton. Macmillan. $1.50. 


This book is based on the conviction that our present 
world disaster ‘will be followed by such an advance as 
the race has never known.” The optimism of the author 
is based not only on the oneness of the world, the magic 
of science and the advance in social work, but especially 
on the fact that, by the grace of God, we may expect 
“a profound renewal of the spiritual life.’ A very wide 
acquaintance with religious and other literature and 
much sound thinking are attested by these pages. 

Among the chapter titles are “The Lamp of Poor 
Souls,” ‘“What’s Religion About?”’, “Deliver Us From 
Evil.” “The Fifth Gospel,” and “Easter, the Festival of 
Life.” The difficulties which confront the world are 
frankly acknowledged and the reality of sin is not be- 
littled, but there is a strong and reasonable insistence 
on the triumph of Christianity. Here is courage for 
times of depression, inspiration for a life of faith and 
hope for a new and better world. If this little book 
receives the wide reading which it deserves, it will do 
much to fortify the souls of our people and to spread 
the cause of Christianity.—Teunis E. Gouwens. 


82 pp. 


PRISONER’S QUEST 
By The Rev. Capt. D. H. Case. 
$1.50. 


This book, called a series of talks to prisoners of war, 
is by a Chaplain in the British Forces. They are more 
than mere “Talks.’”’ Their formal tone suggests ‘“‘Lec- 
tures.”” We prefer to read them as ‘‘Sermons’’ because 
of their evangelical content and the spirit of the author 
who has great audacity to attempt such an undertaking. 
Courage is needed to face Nazi influence. 

The book is rather crowded in subject matter and too 
closely printed. Every page is scholarly and dignified. 
The author asks, “Is God a Myth?” “Why Believe in 
God ?’’ and gives logical answers to these age-old queries. 

Captain Case also speaks of the fact of Christ, defines 
the New Testament and gives a clear picture of right 
and wrong. 

One chapter (nine) enlarges upon ‘‘The Christian Doe- 
trine of Man.’’ A philosophy based on the standards of 
the New Testament and Jesus Christ as an antidote to 
Mein Kampf and Adolph Hitler. It is preaching like 
this which will make a foundation for a Post-war World. 
It is preaching like this which would have avoided a 
global conflict. 

This reviewer is himself an Army Chaplain, working 
with prisoners of war. Therefore, he highly values this 
book by a British colleague. The circumstances under 
which we labor are far removed from the stereotyped 
parish sermons and methods with which we are accus- 
tomed. We are challenged by the unexpected by way 
of personnel and mentality. 

Prisoner’s Quest should be a welcome addition to any 
pastor’s library by virtue of where and how it came 
to light.—Richard Braunstein. 


Macmillan. 159 pp. 


THE CHILD AND THE EMPEROR 
By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. 
$1.50. 


This is a lerend of Jesus as a boy of thirteen in the 
city of Rome, where He meets, sees and hears person- 
ages who were destined to play important roles in His 
life, such as Pontius Pilate and the mighty emperor 


Macmillan. 70 pp. 
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Caesar Augustus. The occasion that brings Him 
Rome is His employment by His rich uncle, Joseph 
Arimathaea, owner of a fieet shipping merchandise 
the capital of the world. ; 
The legend is beautifully written in a simple, 
style, moves on rapidly from scene to scene to a eli 
actic conclusion. The title of the book—The Child 
The Emperor—suggests the author’s purpose in this 
end, which is to compare spiritual power with tem 
power. “ t 
The author is a German exile and the writer of aa 
books such as, “The Tragedy of a Nation’’ and “Aft 
Hitler’s Fall.” A member of the Catholic Centre Party 
he was leader of Republican Students and of Republica: 
Youth in Berlin in 1930. He left Germany in 1933 an 
since then has been lecturing and writing in the Unite 
States and England.—J. J. Sessler. ij 


HISTORY OF Y.M.C.A.-CHURCH RELATIONS IN THI 
UNITED STATES h 
By S. Wirt Wiley. Association Press. 227 pp. $2.00 


Last year the Y.M.C.A. celebrated its centennial. Thi 
has led to a reappraisal of its ideals and achievement: 
A century ago the Association was founded as a defin 
itely Christian group in London, England. This volum 
presents a historic review of Y.M.C.A. and Church rels 
tions in our country. While the author has had thirty 
five years’ experience as an official of the Y.M.C.A. deal 
ing practically with Y.M.C.A.-Church Relations in sé¥ 
eral cities, he does not give merely personal impression 
or unauthorized opinions. He presents salient feature 
from reports and findings of official committees an 
commissions representing both churches and the Y.M.C.A 
during distinct eras. Mr. Wiley deals with the work e 
the Y.M.C.A. in World War I at some length. The alk 
lar opinion at that time was created by definite plan 
effort, and, as Mr. Wiley no doubt knows, this might 
documented. There has always been among the 
estant clergy a number who have regarded the Y.M. 
as an intruder, or as an unqualified worker in reli 
fields. This has been the main source of friction, a 
non-cooperation. However, the number is increasing 
those who see the “Y” as a fellow-worker. All the 
are carefully presented by Mr. Wiley and should be 
viewed by all interested, whether they stand on this 
or on that. Y.M.C.A.-Church Relations in the U 
States will be found to be a notable achievement in 
field of cooperation and goodwill. (A minor error 
found in the note on page 75, where Dr. Speer is 
ferred to as “‘Reverend.”” He is correctly titled on pag 
86 as “Dr. R. E. S."" He was never ordained. )—Wm. Ta 
Paterson, 7 


s 
u 
PERSONAL CRISIS 
By Kopf. Macmillan. $2.00. ' 


cusses the crisis that persons have to face no m: 
what the external situation of the world may be. A 
such things as birth, choice of vocation, marriage, fs 
ure, success, he writes a series of essays giving # 
Christian viewpoint and promise. The book has a ZO 
deal of common sense but very little that is profound « 
striking. Each chapter begins with appropriate Seri 
ture and closes with an appropriate prayer. The su 
gested reading at the end of the book is one of the be 
parts of it.—Gerald Kennedy. 


The pastor of Mount Vernon Church in Boston 3 


Pa 


, 


The first essential of leadership is leading; mifi 
ters who consider themselves The Church usually fit 
that reflected in an inactive membership. 


The Ewposite 
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‘AL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

[E ART AND SCIENCE OF 

[RISTIAN PEACEMAKING 
The Merrick Lectures 


The Postwar World 


Packed into these vital addresses are no blue- 
prints of Utopia but sound historical perspec- 
tives, hard-headed realism about what can be 
expected, several specific economic and political 
programs from responsible persons, and the 
guiding principles of others in authority. By 
thirteen experts. $2 


A Basis for the 
Peace to Come 


Leaders of church and society—John Foster 
Dulles, William Paton, Francis J. McConnell, 
Hu Shih, C. J. Hambro, and Leo Pasvolsky— 
make sterling contributions to international 
thought. Cloth $1 


Christian Bases 
of World Order 


Twelve authorities discuss fundamental Chris- 
tian principles and factors in world order. 
“No more significant book on the modern 
problems of the world has been published .. . 
each of these addresses is superb and merits a 
full and complete review.” 

—Dallas Times-Herald 

Paper 50c - Cloth $2 


At Your Bookstore 
— ABINGDON-COKESBURY —— 


NOW! — 24 “NEW- 
PROCESS” Stencils and 
Backing Sheets, Stencil Ce- 
ment, Brush,—ONLY $2.45. 
Two quires (48) $4.50. Three 
quires $6.45. Five quires 
(10 Dozen) Only. $10.25, 
PREPAID Anywhere. “Best 
: You Have Ever Used.”’ 30- 
NEW PROCESS Day Money Back Guarantee. 
THE WORLD'S Used Mimeographs Bought 
No.1 STENCIL AND a and Sold. ALL MAKES 
BACKING SHEET ¢ Duplicator SEpp lee oe 

Tracing Scopes, Bulletin De- 
ees signs, Cartoons, Styli, Let- 
ng Guides, Accessories, Typewriter and Duplicator 
fen Rollers. EVERYTHING. Literature Free. 
PERT Typewriter and Duplicator Cleaning, Repairing. 
te us. “PRINTOMATIC” SELF-FEEDING ROTARY 
INCIL POST CARD PRINTER $9.50 COMPLETE. 
[INTOMATIC STENCILS $1.50 for 24. 


[TSBURGH TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO. 


336BA-FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


cnte> CHURCH BULLETINS - HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Catalog con- 
taining illustrations and prices 
of the various types of bulle- 
tins made by us. A post card 
will do! Please mention name 
of your church. 


ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Needed in Every 
Church Library 


FAITH OF OUR FIGHTERS 
Ellwood C. Nance 


A compilation of inspir- 
ing chapters written by 
famous religious and 
military leaders, edited 
by an Army chaplain. 
An absorbing book of 
firsthand experiences of 
our fighting men and 
their spiritual reactions 
to war. An _ unexcelled 
source book for minis- 
$.200 ters. Second printing. 


Chapters by Vandegrift, Spellman, Wallace, 
Arnold, Knickerbocker, Poling, Stidger, and 
others. Many photographs taken in action. 


YOU AND YOUR 
MINISTER 


Hampton Adams 


Dr. Adams’ popular 
volume, just reprinted, 
is an appeal to laymen 
for a greater oppor- 
tunity to serve. His 
wish, like that of all 
ministers, is that the 
relationship between 
ministers and church 
members be one of 
closer Christian fellow- 
ship and cooperation. 


A MAN STOOD UP 
TO PREACH 


Edgar DeWitt Jones 


Profitable reading, by a 
preacher and writer 
noted for his keen in- 
sight, his strong ser- 
mons, his powerful, 
stirring messages. 
Sixteen sermons, every 
sentence packed with 
power, potent with 
i truth. 

“His work betrays extended observation, wide 
reading . . . the vision of a seer The truth 
speuks through this preacher.’—Judge Frank G. 
Tyrrell, Los Angeles. 


At Your Own Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Mid-Week Suggestions 


I. Home 


(In preparation for this service, secure large sheets 
of construction paper, and fold or shape into a 
standup “tent,’ or any other material may be used 
to fashion something that might pass for a shelter 
for humans. A folding “play-house” might be bor- 
rowed from some family. Remember there are mil- 
lions of humans in the world today without any 
shelter, but wire and guarded inclosures, and millions 
have never known what we call “homes.” : 

Have young married women look up the various 
definitions of the word “home,” and give some indt- 
cation what they themselves understand as the mean- 
ing of home. Assign to men and women passages in 
the Bible, referring to homes in early history, 
especially the home of Jesus and His followers. 
Select some appropriate poems for reading from the 
chancel, which should be candle-lighted to focus at- 
tention on the chancel. Readers should be costumed, 
preferably white.) 

* * 

Organ: “Magic Harp’—Meale. 

Invocation: “Our soul waiteth for the Lord. 
.. . —Psa. 33:20-22. 

Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I have.”—La- 
ban S. M. 

Psalm: 31, responsively. 

Hymn: “Lord, Teach us how to Pray 
Aright.”—St. James C. M. 


Assignments of Meaning of Home, from. 


definitions, from experience, from spiritual 
point of view. All brief, but as many as pos- 


sible. 
Scripture: Mark 5:1-24. 
Hymn: “Cast thy burden on the Lord.”— 


SELB CCS 7 in Vil : 
Reader: Poem, or other inspirational selec- 


tion. 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls us . . .—Galilee 87, 87. 


Meditation: Pastor discuss Scripture lesson, sym- 
bolic of community life, and home life, affliction, 
concern, sorrow, pain, neglect, abuse, fear, appeal for 
help, concern for safety of majority as against the 
individual. Joy in recovery, appeal of healed to be 
permitted to accompany Jesus. “Jesus suffered him 
not’’—discipline, rather than indulgence in doing the 
easy thing. ... but saith unto him, Go home to thy 
friends and tell them. . Home, the place to go 
with great news, word associated with “friends’’ who 
must be told what has happened, and rejoice. Apply 
to ordinary home life, where in spite of the presence 
of many personal vices, and many virtues, the domi- 
nant note is “how great things Jesus has done for 
him.’”’ In spite of selfishness and shortcomings, the 
right kind of home life is high-lighted with unselfish 
giving, patience, understanding, love, forgiveness, 
gratitude, discipline——a wholesome spiritual atmos- 
phere. 


Hymn: “Lord, to whom except to Thee ?”— 
Sh Bees 7777 
Reader: Poem, ot prayer 
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Hymn: “Thou art the Way.” —Burlingt 
Gave } 

Prayer and Benediction. 

Organ: ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


II. The Christian Family [ 


(Invite as honor guests the oldest living couple 
the membership, and grandchildren, to adorn | 
Chancel, and to take part in the Service. Light Cha 
cel with candles, one large one to symbolize the Spr 
of Jesus Christ. Assign Scripture readings, and oth 
selected readings to honor guests, and to others.) 


Organ: “The Shepherd’s Psalm.” — 
theroe. 

Invocation: “Hear therefore, O Israel, 
observe . . .’—Deut. 6:3-4. 


Hymn: “Lead Us, Heavenly Father, Lez 
us.” —Tantum Ergo 87, 87, 87. 
Psalm: 118, responsively. 
Duet: “Pause for a Moment of Prayer.” 
Scripture: Gen. 26:1-31. 7 
Reader: Poem, or other chosen selection. 
Hymn: “I do not Ask, O Lord.”—Sub 
sion 10, 4, 10, 4. 
Meditation: Outline duties and privileges of 
ous members of a family, to contribute to the we 
being of the family as a unit. When wells 2 
needed, they must be dug. In digging the wells, ‘ 
learn cooperation, forbearance, teamwork, appreti 
tion of the fruits of labor. Money has no acu 
bearing on the spiritual strength of a family. 
the privilege of the father and mother to build # 
family into a spiritual unit, through example, dv 
willingness to recognize each member as a child 
God in his own right, proper and loving discipli 
to one end, the welfare of the family as a unit, base 
on individual growth in learning and doing the 
of God, to His everlasting Glory. 


Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Made 
Known.”—Brookfield L. M. 

Pastor, or Readers give statistics or ill 
tions of failure in life, through improper hom 
environment (present Juvenile delinquengy 
give illustrations of accomplishments of ind 
viduals because of Christian home training 
environment. 

Hymn: “Forth in Thy Name, O Lor 
Go.”’—Canonbury L. M. 

Prayer and Benediction (Congregation sii 
ing, “Lord, Dismiss Us With Thy Blessing.”» 
Sicilian Melody.) 

Organ: “Lead, Kindly Light.”—Bucé. 


Ill. Privileges and Duties in the Ho: ) 
Organ: “Chorus of Angels.”—Claré. 
Invocation: Isaiah 24:13-15. 


‘om mania Th << Fee 
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'ymn: “Behold us, Lord, a Little Space.” — 
Marguerite C. M. 

salm: 49, tesponsively. 

lymn: “Forward! Be Our Watchword.’— 
‘chword 65, 65. 


cripture: Psalm 53. Col. 1:3-28. 
yn: “Christ of the Upward Way.”— 
| Mea in Deo 10, 10, 10, 10. 


editation: Review the privilege of the father to 
e and provide for the family, according to health, 
ty, consecration to carry out the will of God; the 
ver, to conserve through wise use that which is 
awed upon the family, through the grace of God, 
each through: the help of the Holy Spirit that 
h she has learned; the children, the privilege of 
essing in deeds that which they have learned. 
ugh the grace of God, the function of each is 
ontribute to the other members of the family. 
s the family becomes the bed-rock foundation of 
Stian character,-expressed in community and na- 
ul life. 

[ymn: “Rise, My Soul and Stretch Thy 
igs. —Amsterdam 76, 76, 77, 76. 

eading: Poem or Inspirational assignment. 
yply it to local Home life.) . 

Lymn: ‘Thou Life within My Life.’— 
itentia 10, 10, 10, 10. 

vayer and Benediction. 

gan: ‘Serenade.”’—Hartline. 


God Made Us Individuals 


"gan: “Break Forth into Joy.”—Barnby. 
nvocation: Col. 2:2-3. 

[ymn: “Jesus, my Lord, my Life, my All.” 
Chrysostom 88, 88, 88. 

salm: 104, responsively. 

Lymn: “Wise Men Seeking Jesus.” — 
ely Midnight 65, 65, D. 

cripture: Matt. 25:15-46. Hebr. 3:1-10; 
6:3. 

[ymn: “O Christ, the Way.”—-Beatitudo 
M. 

editation: Review how each individual comes 
the family circle a unit, with individual gifts, 
udes, likes and dislikes, health, potential; others 
t in teaching, but the individual must learn 
ugh absorbing what he feels, hears, sees, and re- 
it, to be expressed later through his own deeds 
behavior. As individuals, we are part of the 
ly unit, the Church, the Sunday School, the 
es in Public School, recreational units, political 
;, but always the accomplishment of the unit de- 
Is upon the individuals making up the unit. We 
individual sons of God, worthy of the redemp- 
brought through Jesus Christ; as individuals 
10 forth from this life to make our accounting of 
ise we have made of the “‘talents’’ placed in our 
ing. Great ability, like great wealth, carries with 
eat responsibility. 

lymn: “My Master Was a Worker.”’— 
a 76, 76, D, 

rayer: (For the coming of the Holy Spirit 
the life and heart of everyone present, so 
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STANDARD’S COURSES 


Vacation Bible in- 
struction is impera- 
tive in wartime. 
Standard’s Vaca- 
tion School Courses 
are complete to the 
last detail. Eleven 
teachers’ manuals, 
one for each year of Kindergarten, through 
Intermediate. Manual has everything 
needed for conducting each day’s program 

. music, Bible stories, plans for Bible 
expressional work, games, handwork pat- 
terns . . . all designed to improve the 
child’s Bible knowledge. Each manual $2. 
Send today for free prospectus. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


If itis a 
National piste... 
It is the Beloved 
KING JAMES VERSION 


Rei 


For years NATIONAL has 
featured the authorized King 
James Version exclusively 
...it is the most beautiful, 
most inspiring translation. 


National BiBLES 


SINCE 1863... AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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PULPIT AND CHOIR 


WNS 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 


FILMSLIDES for Gcccsi 
OF Occasion! 
@ Special Programs - - Easter - - Christmas 
@ Illustrated Hymns -- Mission Stories 
@ Evangelistic Sermons -- Bible Studies 
@ Life of Christ from Great Paintings 
Write for Free Catalog Today! 
BOND SLIDE CoO., INc., DEPT. E 
68 West Washington St. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion Tables, 
Baptismal Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. 
We allow for or sell your old equipment. 


Catalogue and details on request 


REDINGTON COMPANY, DEPT. C, SCRANTON 2, PA. 


Choir and Pulpit 
GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful 
work, pleasingly low prices. 
Catalog, samples on request. 
ivi, State your needs, name of 
\ Church. DeMoulin Bros. 
i) & Co. 1153 S. 4th Street, 
Greenville, Mlinois 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. 


TRO VON. Y. 


High Grade 
? Reconditioned Bells 


Write for Information, 


PIPE ORGANS 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & CO. 


Established 1873 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Member Associated Organbuilders of America 


47 BUSY PASTORS ASSISTED 4 


SPECIAL SERMONS: A secretarial service bureau 
in the preparation of Speeches, Discourses, Articles, 
Treatises to definite requirements - Moderate rates - 
Experience over 25 years - Nothing Duplicated. 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 


516 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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we may have the wisdom and strength to ¢ 

out that which God wills us to do.) 
Hymn: “There’s a Light upon the Mi 

tains.’—M¢. Holyoke 87, 87, D. 
Benediction. 


Organ: “King of Kings.” —Shelley. 


| HAVE LIVED TODAY! 


I have lived to-day! 

For that I’m glad. 

Not that my being here 

Has meant so much 

To any other on the way, 

But it has meant much to me. 


For one rare, fleeting moment 
I beheld the sunset brush the sky, 
And cast a spell of charm 
On every tree and bush and blade of gt 
E’en drab gray streets 
Could not resist this charm. 
As day passed by 
This hastening loveliness 
Said more to me— 

When its last light fades 

And all of life turns gray, 

I shall be glad 

That once I saw beauty, 

Glad I lived to-day. 

G. A. LEICHLITER. 


Financial Plan 
(Continued from page 231) 


In the latter group will be found many g 
uine Christians who freely give of their 6 
and talents. Also in this group will be fot 
those who accuse the church of being unb 
nesslike, and those who think that missi¢ 
like charity, should begin at home (and ¢ 
there). They think the pastors, district suf 
intendents and bishops are overpaid, that 
minister should never mention money ex¢ 
as it is wanted for some local, visible need 

Christians cannot afford to be soft and | 
fish in these times. Others are sacrificing 
ideals in council chambers, work shops, 
rafts and in fox holes. This is no time to 
the world down. 

As a'lay member of the Pacific Northy 
Conference Commission on World Service < 
Finance, I have had to help dole out pitifi 
insufficient Conference funds to agencies of 
Church, agencies whose leaders come before 
commission to plead the needs of the orpha 
the poor, the sick, the underprivileged, 
students, the unchurched, the lost. The Chu 
has laid upon these faithful servants the he 


The Exposit 


ing burden of the world’s“needs. The 
Church, through its own commission an- 
their plea with “insufficient funds,” be- 
some of God’s children are robbing him. 
e needs cannot be met adequately without 
pledged by the ninety per cent who are 
et tithers. 
t us give God a chance to serve the needy 
ms of the world. Let us give God a 
e to bless the Church and bless us. We 
his promise (Malachi 3:10): “Bring ye 
he tithes into the storehouse, that there 
be meat in mine house, and prove me 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I 
not open you the windows of heaven, and 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
gh room to receive it.’ —By P. M. Snyder, 
zan of Tacoma, Wash., in The Christian 
cate, Apr. 5, 1945. 


ponsibility 
atinued from page 225) 


r’ less numerous, if ministers fully ac- 
-d and acknowledged responsibility for the 
n of their members and pastored accord- 
ie 
hold neither for nor against Progress Mag- 
’s editor in his thought to trace the flabby 
tuality of the Board of Directors back to 
he may hold as its source. He may be 
He may be wrong, but of this I am cer- 
salutary effects only, can follow where 
stor sees in the weakness, the spiritual 
‘ness of his member, indication of his own 
mess and does something about it. “By 
fruits” just might be true of us ministers, 


—o— 


is Children 
utinued from page 216) 


-he would be if he had life to live over, 
ered: “I would be a teacher.” 
1e teaching of little children may not have 
the stirring, romantic appeal, as that of 
ng out in a time of catastrophe, as when 
od or a wreck or a war comes upon us. 
surely, the job of holding together society 
far and away the greatest job before us. 
lipses any war job, in which we may be 
ged. For if society disintegrates, all the 
with its cost in men and materials will 
1 vain. To those who are disturbed be- 
they do not wear the uniform of a WAC 
WAVE or a SPAR, I would say that 
u are caring for little children, and teach- 
hem the love of God in Christ Jesus, you 
vearing the most honorable uniform that 


y¥, 1945 


for the 
PULPIT and CHOIR 


CHOIR GOWNS - $4.50 up 


Cotrell and Leonard, Ine. 
Established 1832 


485 Broadway Albany, N. Y. 
Quality Materials, Dependable Service 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Hundreds of churches and pastors have com- 
mented most highly on our line of two-color 
church bulletins, lithographed on heaviest 
weight of paper obtainable. Priced at only 
50c per 100 copies plus transportation 
charges. 


Send postal today for free samples 
No obligation 


H. WILBUR POLSON 


2400-B North 12th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


HONOR 
ROLLS. 


A FITTING TRIBUTE 
TO THOSE IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Rich, dignified plaques 
of reasonable cost... {/ 
sizes to meet every {' 
church's requirements. 
Photo-illustrations and 
prices on request. ; > 


VvvvvvvVvvYv 


INTERNATIONAL BR 
' 36 East 22nd Street - New York 10, N. Y. 


> 
> 
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A NEW APPROACH! 


Our plan will bring people to your church, 
many of whom have never been there 
before! Let us tell you about a new 
angle to one of your biggest 
problems, ATTENDANCE. 
A 3c stamp will bring 
particulars. When writ- 
ing, tell us if you have 
a stereopticon. 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 
409 Harrison St. 
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w ! Individual 
CONVENIENT, NOISELESS AND SANITARY : 
Our communion set as illustrated permits an impressive 

ceremony and leads the < 

field in communion ser- ‘ 
vice. Available in ma- 
hogany, oak or walnut in 
either 25, 36 or 49 cup 
size and can be stacked. 


Circular and quotations on request 


SANITARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
Box 396-Dept. E. Rochester 2, N. Y- 


Church TWHindows 
ST. JOSEPH ART GLASS WORKS 


802-808 N. Second St., St. Joseph 12, Mo. 
; Designers and Manufacturers of Art, Stained, j 


and Ecclesiastical Glass 


Send us the sizes and shapes of your windows 
and we will submit quotations 


CLARKS “UDITYPE™ 


CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


OUTDOOR AND INDOOR 


SERVICE HONOR ROLLS 


FOUR TYPES - 


A VARIETY OF SIZES 


GIFT ano MEMORIAL PLATES 
SMALL, MACHINE ENGRAVED PLASTIC 
W. L. CLARK CO. Inc. Manufacturers 
52 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK (13) Est. 1914 
SEPARATE LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 


Pipe Organs 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Inquiries Welcomed 


COMMUNION TABLES 


Beautiful Designs in Richly Carved Wood. 
Splendid For Memorial Presentation. Priced 
from $45.00 upward. Booklet of Designs 
Submitted On Request. 


REDINGTON COMPANY, Dept. 500, SCRANTON 2, PA. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings - Ornaments 
and Supplies 


‘Catalog Free on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


PUBLIG SPEAKERS!! 


Let us prepare your sermons, speeches, lectures, 
articles, etc., at a most modest cost. 

Prompt, scholarly, individual and confidential. 
You get full and exclusive use of all material 
ordered. Printed speeches, sermons and outlines 
also furnished. FREE circular. 


Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau 
210 Fifth Avenue, Dept. E., New York 10, N. Y. 
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can be worn. The job that you are doing 
the most important in all the world. 

Twenty-five years ago, representatives fr 
the various nations gathered about the Pe 
Table at Versailles. Admiral Grayson was 
only outsider present. He described an exe 
ing session, when the “Big Four’’ cross 
swords: Orlando of Italy, Lloyd George 
England, Clemenceau of France, and Woodr 
Wilson of America. The dispute arose @ 
the peace terms to be offered to Germa 
Wilson held out for fair play, and honest ¢ 
sideration of the unborn children of Germs 
As he plead for them, Clemenceau attemp 
to interrupt. Wilson commanded him to ¥ 
until he had finished. Clemenceau acquies¢ 
Wilson’s plea for justice, honesty, and merg 
moved Orlando that he crossed to the winda 
where he stood wiping his eyes. Lloyd Gee 
was greatly moved. Clemenceau threw up 
hands, and cried, ‘Stop, Mr. President, ple 
stop. You are right. The Tiger knows w 
he is wrong.” Wilson thought he had mz 
his point. But when the time came for 
vote, he found himself out-numbered. 

We cannot help but wonder what might b 
happened if more corncern had been gin 
twenty-five years ago to the children of 
many. What, for example, would have Be 
the course of history if something had Be 
done to curb the crazy antics of an Austr 
paper-hanger? If proper, prompt, kind a 
yet decisive action had been taken, possi 
even he would not have been a menace 
society. 

Some years ago, Ramsay MacDonald visi 
America. In an address he made, he dec 
that it was his great ambition to be a £0 
mender, opening the highways of youth 
fuller and more abundant living. If m 
lives would be dedicated to this high purpa 
we might yet find our way out of the jun 
in which we at present find ourselves. : 
task before us is one which will tax our 
and energies to the utmost. But it is our 
chance to humanize society. 

The most difficult subject to teach is 
mathematics, nor a foreign language. 7 
most difficult subject to teach is life. Life 
taught, not by precept, but by example. Dar 
Webster said one time, ‘The best argumen 
know for religion is an old Aunt, up in 
New Hampshire hills.” If only every ad 
Christian would set such an example before 
boys and girls, I am sure that the nettl 
problems of delinquency would melt away. 

I often wonder why some folks “‘take”’ th 
children to the circus, but “‘send’”’ them to 
Sunday School! 


The Hor 


